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| every suflragist in Washington, and will 
| be a power on the Pacific Slope. The 
Woman’s Century Club, of Seattle, has 
accepted regular space in The Alki, to 
| announce its meetings, and to better com- 


The Woman's Journal. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday 
in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman— 










casnlity, aad eg te ati — | municate ideas which tend to draw into 

4%, | unison the other woman’s clubs of the 

: “ay, \PITORS: | State. Its readers may also confidently 

H.. ae: WELL, look for articles cuntributed by the tal- 
Allee p ac — ented women of this organization. 

aso rors : = — : 

FLORENC:. © » ZNSON, County Judge Frank Bullock, of Lex- 

CATHARINE ¢ | ington, Ky., has appointed fifty-two wom- 

ree Oe _ |en to serve as Officers of election and 

eal & Pere copie® | registration, four for each of the thirteen 


are forsale andsubscriptions ¢ 


3UBSCRIPTIO. precincts of the city. They are to cop- 


Per Azeem. wine aw duct the women's department of the com- 
1 = byt ge 2 eo ‘05 | ing election for members of the Board of 
CLUB RATEs—Fivecopiesoneyear, - $10.00) Education. It is the first election ever 


| conducted in Kentucky by women. A 
| Lexington special says: 


Asa result of hard work for woman's 
| equal rights, Miss Laura Clay succeeded 
in having embodied in the new constitu- 
| tion of Kentucky a clause providiog for 
the clection of boards of education by 
both men and women voters, but as they 
| vote separately on this question, and as 
the boards are to be non-partisan, Judge 
| Bullock interprets the law to mear that 
the women shall conduct their own part 
of the election. Several prominent law- 
yers take issue with him, and the matter 
is likely to go to the court of appeals for 
final adjudication. 


oh 


J. B. Morrison, Advertising Manager. 











FLYING SOUTH, 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOVFORD. 


Wings! Anda world of them rising that day, 
A flash and a flutter, a cloud in the sky, 
Sparkling and darkling ard quivering forth, 
Darkling and dazz!ing and streamirg away, 
Soaring like leaves of the forest on high, 

Blown on a wind that is blown from the North. 


Whither, oh, whither, mysterious flight? 

What wondrous expanses are drawing you now? 

Wings of a summer unmeasured hefore. 

Storms lie beyond yi u, and swift falls the night. 

Oh, so empty the nest and so silent the bough, 

And the places that knew you shall know you 
no more! 


most progressive papers published in Vir- 
ginia, with regard to the advancement of 


Out! With what faith you sweep into the South! | 
| women in education aud the professions, 


Its skies all undreamed, its savannas unknown; 
Naught sure of the airs there, and naught of , 


The Staunton Vindicator, one of the | ‘ : 
wecagees e of a round, to depict the winter landscape, 


has not yet been convinced of the justice | 


the blue, of woman suffrage. It has, however, main- 
And naught of the pomegranate pulps to your | tained a fair and f iendly attitude and | 
mouth. 


perceives the drift of opinion and events. 
In the issue of Sept. 13, it says editorially, 
| under the caption, ‘*The Secret of It’: 
The rapid advarce of the movement to 
let women sbare in government—and we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that it is 
rapid—is not based so much on a desire to 
do women justice, as it isto get some of 
the virtues into government that they 
would bring with them, and it ought to 
be a warning to the men now in political 
life. It is largely believed that women 
would bring into government more con- 
ecience ; more truthfulness ; more honesty ; 
more appreciation of the real meaning of 


Only led onward by law to your own, 
Into the heavens that wait there for you. 
seaside 





Women of Boston and other Massachu- 
setts cities are reminded that registration 
for the State election closes Oct. 16. ‘To 
vote on the Suffrage Referendum, register 
immediately. 


+> 


Communicate at once with Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, State Organizer for Refer- 
endum Committee, either personally or 


by letter. She can be found from 9 A. M. | g public trust, great or small; more scru- 
to 5 P. M. at the office of the WOMAN'S | pulous observance of pledges to the peo- 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boton. | ple, than prevail now. Those qualities at 
present are scant and far from the supply 
demanded by the popular mind. ‘The 
demand is one that must be supplied, and 
if the men in politics do not furnish it, the 
women will be called in. It is not for the 


+o — 


Women of foreign birth whose husbands 
are naturalized can be registered on pres- 


entation of their husband’s naturaliza- . 
- od benefit of women that men are falling 
tion papers. — a __ | into the woman suffrage ranks; it is be- 
| cause they seem to have the largest stock 
The place in Boston where women | of what the country badly needs. The 


politicians should look into this; there is 
something in it they may profit by learn- 
ing. 

In telling the ‘secret’? of the rapid 
growth of the woman suffrage movement, 
| the Vindicator has given in concise and 
strong terms one of the arguments used 
by woman suffrage advocates from the 
beginning. The government has need of 
womanly qualities and virtues. Precisely. 


should apply for registration is in the 
old Court House on Court Square, Room 
No. 5. 


or oe 


Public meetings urging women and 
men to vote on the Suffrage Referendum 
should be held during the next three 
weeks. For speakers and other informa- 
tion address Suffrage Referendum Com- 
mittee, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


—_~@>— 


TEN VACATIONS IN ONE. 


-@e. 


State Prohibition 


17, declared for Vithin three weeks I have enjoyed ten 


summer vacations in one, tasting each as 
a bee flits from flower to flower. A brief 
description of them may be interesting as 
a piciure of the variety of holiday life in 
New England and its vicinity. 


The Massachusetts 
Convention, on Sept. 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Perkins of Beverly 
nominated Rev. Mabel McCoy of Mans- 
field for temporary chairman, and she 
was unanimously elected. The Boston 
Globe says: “She filed the position with 
ability and tact, aud her address was the | : 
best of the day.’ She tookstrong ground Greenacre. 
in favor of equal suffrage in her speech,| 1. ! visited Greenacre Hotel, on the 
and was enthusiastically applauded. banks of the lordly Piscataquis River, in 

we lies paid Maine, afew miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 
Here, amid green and fertile farms, where 
the rushing tide from the ccean pours in 
and out through the broad,shining estuary, 
we looked up the beautiful valley stretch 
ing away to the northwest, with the 

White Mountains like a cloud on the hori- 

zon. This hotel accommodates one hun- 
| dred guests. Its peculiar feature is a 
lecture every afternoon in a tent upon the 
grounds on some topic of social, scientific 
or literary interest. These free leciures 
are attended by the guests and by summer 
boarders from the farm houses adjoining, 
and sfford better topics of thought and 
conversation than mere flirtation and 
gossip. It is a pleasing combination of 
rest, society and study, at three dollars a 
day, the work of Miss Sarah J. Farmer. 


There was a great victory won for 
women at the Michigan Conference of the 
M. E. Church ia Ann Arbor, on Sept. 14, 
and the fight which has been continued in 
Michigan since i888 for the right of 
women to sit and speak in conferences 
was crowned with suecess. The leaders 
of the meeting, including George O. Rob- 
inson, of Detroit, and Dr. B. 8. Copeland, 
of Ann Arbor, made strong speeches in 
favor of the full admission of women to 
eligibility to all church offices and privi 
leges. ‘he vote on the question was 
decisive and was greeted with applause, 
which is something unusual in a Metho- 
dist conference. ‘The secretary announced 
the vote of 144 in favor to only three | 
against. 


— ~*2> — 


» The Passaconaway. 

The Alki is a semi-monthly woman suf-| 2. Next | visited York Clifis, where I 
frage paper, published in Payallup, State | found, on a beautiful hill, overlooking 
of Washington, by Ida Le Fevre; price, | the broad Atlantic and the picturesque 
50 cents a year. Without depreciating | harbor of Neddick River, one of the most 
the value cf other excellent State woman | sumptuous hotels on the Atlantic coast. 
suffrage papers, this admirable organ of | Here, at five dollars a day, rich people 
the Washington suffragists excels in abil- | enjoy the late hours, varied meals and 
ity and interest. It ought to be taken by | luxurious comforts of city life, and 


/and the rocky cliffs of York, while close 


|/and rooms can be had at nine dollarsa 


— = - 
| lounge upon broad piazzas or drive in | cabin withitsample hearthandcheery wood 


carriages or on buck-boards along the | fire and cosy lounges. At morning, noon 
rocky coast and amid pine woods and | and night the stirring notes of the bugle 
winding streams. called together the happy family of thirty 
A York Cliffs Cottage. members. By some miracle of house- 

3. Then I spent a few days with two keeping, varied and substantial meals, 
New York women physicians in their | piping hot, emerged from a little tent 
cosy cottage at York Clifis, looking out pata ph ga tg age ant 

2 oks u he danci 
perpen. sas he. poe ee | lady in three weeks carried back to Boston 
servants with them from the city, and | teagan ates = pac weap ie 
enjoy in delicious seclusion, with relatives | yo at Ha ena teed promos 
and invited friends, a respite from profes- | rosie a Sescaay A ‘ nd limited 
sional cares and duties. What can be le lente dheitinn,iealiienaie 
mene awatng (oan GUE ees OF WENeN | the erusal of such instructive stories as 
labor with annual interva!s of leisure and | rot Island” and ‘Bog Myrtle and 
oe Ground Nut Hill. Peat,” sent me away in love with canvas 
4. Next I visited Ground Nut Hill, a | roofs and agate cups and dishes for the 
rest of my natural life. 


grassy ridge looking westward to Mount | 
Lake Chateaugay. 


Agamenticus and to north, east and south 
Over a vast and varied Jandscape, with 
the sea along the horizon stretchirg from 
Cape Porpoise to York Harbor. This 
noble prospect delighted Lucy Stone in 
1869, when, with my daughter and sister, | 
we drove »ne beautiful summer day from | Pa 
Kennebunk to Agamenticus, and stopped | Twenty-four hours amid the green hills 
to feed our horse and take our noonday of Vermont, on the broad besom of Lake 
lunch at this sequestered farm-house. It | Champlain, and amid the sandy valleys 
has lately been bought by an enterprising and stern mountains of the Adirondacks 
young artist, who has converted the old | Drought my daughter and myself to the 
homestead into a charming studio. So | hospitable Bowditch home, on lovely 
happy is he in this agreeable solitude that Lake Chateaugay, previously described. 
he proposes to remain there all the year —— spent a week never to be for- 
0 . 


8. But still Tennyson’s couplet rang in 
my ears: 
Not in vain the distance beacons; forward, for- 
ward, let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of change. 


Ausable Chasm. 

9. Returning thence to Plattsburg, we 
enjoyed a glorious steamboat ride of three 
hours along the western shore of Lake 
Champlain, past wonderful Hotel Cham- 
plain on its romantic promontory, to Fort 
Kent, and thence by rail to Ausable 
Chasm. This is the outlet of Ausable 
River, itself fed by lakes; it is a deep rocky 
gorge and boiling torrent, second only to 
Niagara in grandeur avd beauty. To 
stand in this astonishing cleft of rock, 
looking up at the water fall and down into 
the foaming rapids, and then after a wild 
walk of more than a mile to be whirled 
| Cown the stream au @ boat, wbrough swirl 
ing rapids, into the quiet pool three miles 
below, is well worth a journey from 
Europe or the Pacific Coast—especially 
when followed by an appetizing supper 
and sound night’s sleep at the cottages of 
the Ausable Hotel, on the upland terrace 
with its inspiring outlook. 


with its snowy mantic and evergreen 
foliage. 
Ogunguit 
5. Next I visited the romantic village 
of Ogunquit, which c »mbines in charming 
contrast the broad sands of Wells Beach 


behind, upon the hills, are noble pine for- 
ests with lovely wood'and paths, amid 
mosses, rocks and ferns. Here good board 


week, and walking, 
sailing, and fishing are 


athing, driving, 
1 accessible. 


Isles of & ioals. 


&@ Next J visited ta of Shoals, 
which are approachec twice a day during 
the summer by a steamboat from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. A sal of an hour over a 
quiet ocean—sometimes gleaming like a 
sheet of silver, then touched by invisible 
finger-tips, then rippled by & gentle breeze 
into ‘*‘soft tumultuousness,” brought us to 
Appledore; a small rocky island clothed Lake George. 
with a scanty growth of grass and bay- | 20, Bet even Ausable Cheam did net 
berry bushes, and everywhere presenting - es . ae apacity for enjoyment. Next 
indented rocky cliffs, clothed in seaweeds, | = tnt toys i 


tp the vestiens cane. A vead. come ewe morning we continued our journey down 
ac : oe 2 beautiful Lake Champlain, looking across 
miles in length, encircles the island. On ‘ : 
he bhishess evened ts & semmendoune the varied cutlines of the Green Moun- 
pes ns wanes Son eintinaen ion tains stretching from St. Albans to the 
: z e . " Massachusetts line, from Mount Mansfield 
the Blue Hills of Milton to the rocks of ‘ ‘ ‘ er 
- ~ | to Camel’s Hump, with Whiteface and 
Kennebunk. It seemed wonderful to see : 
, . > , Marcy dominating the western mountains. 
with my field-glass the higher hills of | ,, : 
2 . We glided by the historic headland of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and | ,,. , . 
, on Ticonderoga crowned with its crumbling 
Maine all spread out before me. This ys : 
‘ ‘ a ae fort. Thence, along the entire length of 
island will be forever associated with the ° : 
poems and personality of Celia Thaxter Lake Gesege, we passed Chrough 6 varies 
oom prepa on » ook conten - panorama of forest-covered mountains, 
gia : one 8 ‘ wooded islands, quiet bays, verdant lawns, 
wilderness of flowers, stands in a group é is 
: and elegant residences. This has been for 
of cottages beside the great hotel, the , 
a century the ideal of American lake 
property of her brothers, who are, I be- : 
: — - scenery, and will never be surpassed. 
lieve, the owners of the entire island. ‘ ‘ 
: ‘ ‘ Almost satiated with beauty, and stored 
Several smaller islands lie near Appledore ; : ‘ 
. with a wealth of experiences, we passed 
one named Star has also a hotel; the é - ‘ 
. , pia through Saratoga without any desire to 
otherse—Smutty-nose,Oceanic, White, etc., : : ¥ 
share its attractions, and found ourselves 
are bare rocks. The cluster has a queer “eager 
: ; next day in the dear old home at Pope’s 
family likeness to the Brewstera at the : hie 
: | Hill.k And when I awoke at sunrise in 
entrance of Boston harbor. I can scarce- | , ; 
. ‘ “ie | my comfortable chamber, and saw the rosy 
ly imagine anything finer than the|.. - rae , 
a “ : light illumining Boston harbor and its 
lights and shadows of sunrise and sunset | . , 
, . islands, I said to myself: After all, I have 
over the ocean at the Isles of Shoals. A ; 
, | seen no lovelier landscape or seascape 
week there would be a revelation of 


' 

beauty and sublimity to illuminate a life- | San my eae Ome 
time. 

A!l the above were my summer experi- | 
ences of a single week on the New Eng.- | 
land seacoast. But, like Alexander, I 
longed for another world to conquer; and, 
unlike Alexander, [ attained my wish. 


tas igies 
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THE LATEST NEWS FROM ARMENIA, 


The only American newspaper corre- 
spondent who succeeded in penetrating to 
| Armenia in spite of the prchibition of the 
| Turkish Government, was W. W. How- 
| ard of the New York World. He has just 
| got back, and the World of Sept. 15 

devotes sixtcen columns to his report. 

Mr. Howard stayed fur some weeks with 

the American missionaries at Van, in the 
| heart of the forbidden district, and pub 
lishes a statement by them, and another 
by the head of the Armenian Church in 
that district. He also talked over the 


Birch Bay Camp. 

7. Leaving Portsmouth one afterr oon, by 
B. & M. railway, next morning found me 
on the breezy surface of glorious Lake 
Memphremagog, sailing steadily north- 
ward from Newport, Vt. into Canada. 
Hill—pastures and groves and wooded 
isiands were soon replaced by forest- 
covered mountains. Owl’s Head, The | 
Elephant, and Gibraltar rose grandly from 
their crystal margins, while in the distance 
towered the blue summits of Mount Orford 
and Jay Peak. Here, in beautiful Birch 
Bay, I fourd the camp of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Barrows, with a bevy of girls and boys 
and young college students, and half a 
dozen grown people, living like Tartars in 
canvas tents, pitched among evergreens, in 
a grassy ampitheatrearound a great log- 


sul at Van, Mr. Hallward, and from him, 
as well as from the missionaries and from 
his own observations, 
enabled to confirm the worst reports. His 


is appalling. 
the report of Dr. Dillon, the correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph, a lorg 
extract from which we publish elsewhere. 


| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
—— «i 78 

MRs. SARAH K. BOLTON, in her recent 
book, “Some Famous Leaders Among 
Women,” gives biographical sketches of 
Catharine Booth, Lucy Stone, Lady Henry 
Somerset and Julia Ward Howe. 

MME. TAINE, the widow of the histo- 
rian, has almost completed the prepara- 
tion for publication of the correspondence 
and memoirs of her husband. In this 
work she has had the assistance of her 
daughter. 


Miss EVANGELINE HATHAWAY, & Welles- 
ley graduate, who studied literature later 
at Oxford, England, is prepared to make 
engagements for lectures on Shakes- 
peare and Milton before club», etc., dur- 
ing the coming season. Miss Hathaway 
may be addressed at Woodford's, Maine. 


Mrs MOoLiuIe Moore DAvis, whose 
story, ‘‘Under the Manu-Fig,” has lately 
attracted a good deal of attention, is the 
wife of Maj. Davis of the New Orleans 
Picayune. Her home is in the old French 
quarter, the house built for and occupied 
by one of the Spanish Governors in the 
eighteenth century. 

Miss ALICE BALFOUR, sister of Arthur 
Balfour, is writing a book on a tour she 
made in South Africa. It will be named 
‘Twelve Hundred Miles in an Ox-wagon,” 
and will be filustraied by the author. 
Miss Balfour and her party journeyed 
from Cape Town to Salisbury, thence to 
the coast at Beira, and so home by Zan- 
zibar. Most of the travelling was done 
by oOx- wagon. 

Miss MIRANDA CROUCHER and Miss 
ALTHEA M. Topp, both of Boston, left 
this week for missionary work ino China. 
They go under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Church, and are pledged to remain in 
the field five years, health permitting. 
Miss Croucher is to work at Tsumbua, in 
the north of China, and Miss Todd at a 
station near Fouchou, the scene, of the 
recent massacre. 

Mrse Ancie B Cri, of Bostan, home 
secretary of the Congregational Woman’s 
Board of Missions, will sail from New 
York on Sept. 28 to makea missionary our 
in China, India and Japan. She will be 
absent until next summer. Ino 1888 Miss 
Child went to Turkey and Spain on a 
similar errand. Her expenses will be paid 
independently of the treasury of the 
woman’s board. She will be accompanied 
by Miss Mary Metcalf Root, who returns 
to Madura, Southern India, and by Dr, 
Harriet EK. Parker. 


Mrs. EUGENIA DUNLAP Potts, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., has been chosen orator on 
Kentucky Day., Nov. 16, at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Mrs. Potts made an address 
in 1893 before the congress of women at the 
World's Fair. She is editor of The Wom- 
an’s Illustrated Magazine, till recently 
known as Vhe Illustrated Kentuckian. She 
is a representative of one of the old Blue- 
grass families of Kentucky, and long ago 
took up the cudgels for woman’s higher 
education and emancipation, in face of the 
mighty avalanche of old traditions about 
woman’s sphere. 

Miss Hyvatia Boyp is the first deaf 
and dumb girl to enter a college in this 
country. She bas passed the Wisconsin 
University entrance examination with 
honor, aud will begin the regular course 
this fall. Miss Boyd lost her hearing 
when she was six years old, and the 
power of speech soon after. She was one 
of the first pupils at the Milwaukee 
school! for the deaf and dumb, where the 
oral method is used exclusively. So 
eflective did this method prove in Miss 
Boyd’s case that when she was graduated 
from the school, in 1891, she was able to 
enter the regular high school and to 
understand her teachers by following the 
moveuient of their lips. 

Miss MILICENT W. SHINN, formerly 
editor of The Overiand Monthly, has been 
studying ‘‘The Marriage Rate of College 
Women.” She has gathered statistics 
from all the women’s colleges of the 
country, and these she includes in an 
article in the October Century. She finds 
the ultimate probability of a college 
woman's marriage to be below 55 per 





| cent., against 90 per cent. for other wom- 


situation fully with the British Vice Con- | 
| has something to do with it. 


Mr. Howard was |} 





en; not quite two-thirds as great. Location 
The college 
women marry most in the Middle West, 
and least in the North Atlantic States. 
The reason is not that college women 


account of what he himself saw and heard | crave a public life, Miss Shinn believes, 
It is in the same line with | but largely because they are employed as 


teachers in girls’ echools, a station more 
inimical to marriage than any other save 
that of a nun. 
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LETTER FROM NAPLES (NO 4.) 


NAPLEs, ITALY, JULY 29, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘See Naples and die” is a truthful old 
saw. If one lives after coming to Naples 
he will be doing a great business. Such 
filth and horrible odors I have never 
known. Wecan almost see the germs of 


cholera and malarial fever in the air. Such | 
wonderfully narrow streets, and such | 
We | 


hordes of people swarm in them! 
rode to our hotel in the early morning 


when life was beginning to stir in its | 
most interesting form. We saw flocks of | 
goats led or driven; heavily laden carts | 


exquisite articles made from them. It is 
amusing to trade with the Romans and 
Neapolitans. If 8 francs are said to be 
the price, offer 2; if they refuse, walk off 
indignantly, and they will run after you 
and force it upon you at your own price. 
| The street venders are particularly given 
| to dropping in value, but if they do not 
| sell, it is all right, they whistle and look 
for other pocket books to empty. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 
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THE WOMEN OF ARMENIA, 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, the special correspond- 


by the dozen drawn by donkeys or men; | ent of the London Duily Telegraph, whose 
marketers hawking their goods; fisher- | jetters from Armenia have contributed so 


men down in the bay hauling in their nets, 


powerfully to throw light upon the recent 


standing barelegged in the water; clothes | massacres, has an article in the Contem- 
hanging out in front of the houses where | porary Review describing the present con- 


they were put to dry during the night; 


dition of the country. It is valuable as 


men with hose flooding the pavements | the report of an eye witness, a man who 
with water ; cabmen seated dozily behind | went to investigate with the belief that 
their lean, stift horses, driving aimlessly | the stories of Turkish cruelty were greatly 


about; women with feet in crimson stock- 


ings stuck in high-heeled shoes that made 
no pretense of staying on except at the 
toes, fl »pping around; children half naked 
lounging in the streets; and beggars 
standing about whining, with extended 
hands. Such was Naples at first sight. 
After disposing of our breakfast, which 
consisted here, as elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, of hard, hard rolls, very cold, some 
honey, and a cup of tea or coffee, and 
butter with no salt in it, we sauntered out 
to the Nitional Museum, which is consid- 
ered the finest of its kind in the world; 
several hours were spent very profitably 
in studying the works of art which it con- 
tained, both of painting and sculpture, and 
in «examining the excavations from Pom- 
peii. When the mid-day meal was ended, 
we drove through the better portion of 
the city to the railway station to take the 
train for Pompeii, which is twelve miles 
distant. The whole afternoon was spent 
in wandering about the ruins of that 
sad old city. A very large portion has 
been brought from its prison of ashes and 
lava. The mosaic on many of the fldors is 
p rfect, and the frescoing on the walls is 
clearly definable. Two of the forums have 
been exhumed, the comic and tragic thea- 
tree, the bath, some bu:iness houses, 
the burial places, and hundreds of dwell- 
ings. The stone streets are just as they 
were, still bearing the marks made by the 
wheels of vehicles. Some portions of 
Pompeii have been excavated within the 
past two months, and the task is going on 
daily. The rooms in which the workmen 
are engaged look exceedingly fresh; the 
red, for which their frescoing was famous, 
being peculiarly bright and natural, and 
the marble statues appear as if they had 
just come from the artists’ hands. Climb- 
ing to the top of the highest point of ob- 
servation upon the city’s walls, we ob- 
tained a fine view of the surrounding land- 
scape. Before us lay the Bay of Naples, 
placid in the July sun; beyond it the 
Apennines; on the further shore the 
towns of Castellamare, Herculaneum, and 
beautiful Sorrento, the birthplace of 
Tasso; to the right Naples; in the rear, 
Vesuvius, sending out its volume of 
never-ending smoke. Lately it has been 
in a state of eruption; from the new crater 
we can see the lurid glare of fire when 
darkness comes. As the flow of lava has 


caused the furnicular railway car to stop | 


running, and as we did not have time to 
make the ascent on mule-back, we were 
forced to return to Naples without going 
up the great volcano. The Italians are a 
thoughtless, gay, merry-hearted people; 
they always give an answering smile, and 
chatter and laugh and swing along in a 
happy-go-lucky style like our Southern 
negroes. Last night the beer garden on 
the Bay, in front of the Hotel du Vé3uve, 
where we are stopping,was thronged with 
people. A little to the right was an open- 
air concert until very late. We heard the 
sweet Italian voices ring outin some oper- 
atic strains or love songs, and the music of 
string bands, all followed by vigorou? 
hand-clapping. The Neapolitan world is 
in the height of its glory, with moonlight 
and ruins and music. Even the old monks 
skip gaily about among the pink-cheeked 
nuns, and all goes merry as a marriage 
bell. 

Early this morning we had a ride on 
the Bay in a sail boat. An oyster man in 
high spirits was on board. Soon he dipped 


his little round pail into the water, and | 


drawing it up exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, fresh 
oysters. just from the sea!’ innocent of 
the fact that we had seen the same oysters 
sweltering in the sun on the wharf. Open- 
ing one of the huge lemons that grow in 
this clime, he continued in fair English: 
‘*Ah, so delicious—the ladies and gentle- 
men will buy many oysters of the man 
that makes it his profession to sell them; 
the heart of the oysterman will be glad; 
be has two little children, Mary and 
Assumption, and a wife to feed; more 
money, more maccaroni;” lifting up his 
eyes and spreading out his hands in ecstacy. 
The shops in these Italian cities are very 
interesting. Naples is noted for corals, 
tortoise shells,and cameos. It is fascinat- 
ing to many of our party to purchase the 


exaggerated, only to be convinced by his 
own experience that the half had not been 
told. 

Dr. Dillon points out that the history 
of Turkish rule in Armenia can be clearly 
divided into two periods, ‘‘one of shame 
ful misgovernment, and the other of 
frank extermination.” The latter began 
in 1891. Dr. Dillon says: 


In 1891, the Sublime Porte, fearing seri- 
ous dangers from the promised introduc 
tion of reforms into Armenia, and from 
the anticipated hostility in war time of 
the Christians living in provinces border- 
ing upon Russia, resolved to kill two 
birds with one stone, and created the so- 
called Hamidieh cavalry, composed ex- 
clusively of Koords. 


The Koords are Mohammedans, but are 
uncivilized nomads, living in the moun- 
tains, and subsisting mainly by plundering 
the Armenians, who are a peaceable agri- 
cultural people, inhabiting the valleys. 
The Koords have been robbers and bri- 
gands from father to son, ever since the 
thirteenth century, when Marco Polo de- 
ecribed them as ‘‘an evil generation, whose 
delight it is to plunder merchants.” The 
Armenians, being Christians, are forbid- 
den by law to possess any weapons, and 
hence had long suffered from the depre- 
dations of the Koords; but it was not till 
1891 that the Turkish Government itself 
armed thedoords and commissioned them 
to prey upon the Armenians. Dr. Dillon 
says: 

The plan, as propounded by some of 
the highest officials of the Empire, was 
that the Armenians were to be driven out 
of the border lands, their places to be 
taken by Mohammedans; that their 
numbers in all the five provinces were to 
be so considerably reduced that the need 
of special reforms for them should pass 
away ; and that in case of war the Koords 
should act as a counterweight to the Cos- 
sacks. This plain policy of extermina- 
tion has been faithfully carried out and 
considerably extended from that day to 
this. The enlisted Koords were left in 
their native places, exempted from ser 
vice, supplied with arms, invested with 
the inviolability of ambassadors, and paid 
with the regularity characteristic of the 
Sublime Porte. And they fulfilled their 
mission with scrupulous exactness: rob- 
bing rich Armenians, looting houses, 
burning corn and hay, raiding villages, 
lifting cattle, ravishing young girls of 
tender age, dishonoring married women, 
driving away entire populations, and kill- 
ing all who were manly or mad enough 
to resist. Armenians are now among the 
poorest and most wretched people on the 
globe. 

Perhaps the Turkish authorities did 
not foresee, nor Turkish justice approve, 
these results? The authorities not only 
expected them, but aided and abetted, 
incited and rewarded those who actually 
committed them; and whenever an Ar- 
menian in desperation dared to complain, 
not only was he not listened to by the 
officials whom he paid to protect him, but 
he was thrown into a fetid prison and 
tortured and outraged in strange and hor- 
rible ways for his presumption and inso- 
lence. The massacre of Sassoun itself is 
now proved to have been the deliberate 
deed of the representatives of the Sublime 
Porte, carefully planned and unflinchingly 
executed in spite of the squeamishness of 
Koordish brigands and fitful gleams of 
human nature that occasionally made 
themselves felt in the hearts even of 
Turkish soldiers. 


Dr. Dillon relates how the first step in 
the plan of extermination was the syste- 
matic impoverishment of the Christians; 
how hundreds of rich Armenians were 
thrown into prison on tha flimsiest pre- 
texts or without any pretext at all, and 
were there tortured, like the Jews in 
medizval England, till they bought their 
release by parting with all their property ; 








how the Sultan’s Koordish cavalry drove 
oft the sheep and cattle of the Armenians 
by tens of thousands, stripped them of 
everything, and finally took possession of 
many villages bodily, ousting the inhabi- 
tants by main force from their houses 
and farm-lands. The process is still going 
on. Dr. Dillon says: 


There is no redress whatever for a} 


Christian who has suffered in property, 
limb or life at the hands of Mohamme- 
dans; not because the law officers are 
careless or lethargic, but because they 
are specially retained on the other side. 
And the proof of this, if any proof were 
needed, is that the complainants them- 





selves are speedily punished for lodging 
an information against their persecutors. 


Dr. Dillon supports each of his state- 
ments with a long list of cases which he 
met with in his investigations, giving 
names, dates and places. The chronic 
plundering of the people is constantly 
accompanied by the murder of men, the 
outraging of women and children, and 
the torturing of prisoners. The narrative 
makes one of the blackest chapters of 
human history. Thousands of Armenians 
are fleeing across the border into Russia; 
but they are almost sure to be robbed of 
everything on the way by the Koordish 
brigands who infest the mountains. Dr. 
Dillon says: 


It is no easy thing for an Armenian 
man to cross the frontier and enter Rus- 
sia, if he possess a gold or silver coin or 
an article of clothing; nor for a woman 
to leave the country without first under- 
going indignities the mere mention of 
which should make a man’s blood boil 
with shame and indignation. ‘Oh, but 
these things are not felt so acutely by 
Armenians as they would be by Europe- 
ang,” said an English lady to me a few 
days ago: ‘The wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb, don’t you know.” It may be 
so; but I have seen and conversed with 
hundreds cf Armenian women lately, and 
I found no signs of the tempering process. 
Whatever vices or virtues may be predi- 
cated of Armenian women, chastity must 
be numbered among their essential char- 
acteristics. They carry it to an incredible 
extreme. In many places an Armenian 
woman never even speaks to any man but 
her husband, unless the latter is present. 
Even to her nearest and dearest male re- 
latives and connections she has nothing 
to say; and her purity, in the slums of 
Erzeroum as in the valleys of Sassoun, is 
above suspicion. Yet these are the peo- 
ple who are being continually outraged 
by brutal Koords and Turks, oftentimes 
until death releasesthem. I have received 
two touching appeals from the women of 
Armenia, scaled with their seals and ad- 
dressed to their sisters of England. What 
they ask is indeed little; that they may be 
protected from dishonor. 

English people have not even a remote 
notion of the extent to which young mar- 
ried women and girls are outraged all over 
Armenia by Turkish soldiers, Imperial 
Zaptiehs, Koordish offizers and brigands; 
and outraged with such accompaniments 
of nameless brutality that their agonies 
often culminate in a horrible death. Girls 
of eleven and twelve—nay, of nine—are 
torn from their families and outraged in 
this way by a band of ‘‘men’’ whose names 
ure known, and whose deeds are approved 
by the representatives of law and order. 
Rape, violation, outrages that have no 
name, and whose authors should have no 
mercy, are become the commonplaces of 
daily life in Armenia. I myself collected 
over 300 of these cases, and I have heard 
of countless others. 


Dr. Dillon gives a long list of instances, 
He continues: 


It is not only absolutely useless, but 
often positively dangerous, to complain 
to the officials, who, from high to low, 
take an active part in this Oriental ‘‘sport”’ 
themselves. The Deputy Governor of 
Arabghir actually arrested and expelled 
a number of the men of that town whose 
wives were considered to be among the 
handsomest women in Armenia. He next 
approached the latter, but was received 
with the scorn he deserved. Then these 
women shut themselves up in their houses, 
refusing to allow him or his men to exter, 
whereupon he told them, publicly and 
shamelessly, that if they wished their 
husbands to return, they must yieid to his 
desires. 

The following case is one in which I 
took a lively interest, because [ am well 
acquainted with the victim and her family. 
Her name is Lucine Mussegh, her native 
village Khnoossaherd. Born in 1878, 
Lucine was sent at an early age to the 
Armenian missionary school at Erzeroum. 
Armenian girls are in chronic danger of 
being ravished by Turks and Koords, and 
Armenian parents are continually schem- 
ing for the purpose of shielding them 
from this calamity. The means usually 
employed are very early marriages, or at- 
tempts to pass off the girls as boys. I have 
known children to be taken from school, 
married, allowed to live a few months with 
their husbands or wives,and then sent back 
to school again. This is what happened 
to Lucine, who, taken from school at 
fourteen, was wedded to a boy of her own 
age, Milikean by name, and having lived 
some time with him under his father’s 
roof, was sent to the school once more. 
One night, during her husband’s absence 
from home, she was seized by some men, 
dragged by the hair, gagged, and taken to 
the house of Hussni Bey. This man is the 
son of the Deputy Governor. He dis- 
honored the young woman and sent her 
home next day, but her husband refused 
to receive her, and she is now friendless 
and alone in the world. 


Lucine’s father presented a complaint to 
the colonel of the Hamidiehs, and a peti- 
tion to the parish priest. The Metropoli- 
tan Archbishop of Erzeroum likewise 
took the matter in hand, and appealed to 
the Governor-General, and to the ccurt. 
But all to no purpose. Lucine is now a 
pariah. In her appeal to the women of 
England, which is too long and too naive 
to find a place here, Lucine says: 


We suffered in patience when our corn. butter 
and honey were seized. and we were left poor 
and hungry; we bowed our heads in sorrowful 
resignation when our kith and kin were cut 
down by the Koords and the Curks. Are we 
also to be silent and submissive now that our 
race is being poisoned at its source—now that 
child-mothers and baby daughters are being 
defiled and brutalized by savages? . .. For the 
love of the God whom we worship in common, 
help us, Christian sisters, before it is too late, 
and take the thanks of the mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters of my psople, and with 
them the gratituds of one for whom, in spite of 





a 





her youth, death would come as a happy release. 
(Sigoaed) Lucine Musseca. 


I have also received a piteous Appeal to 
the Women of England from some hun- 
dreds of Armenian women of the District 
of Knouss, begging as an inestimable favor 
to be shielded from the bruta! treatment 
to which they are all subjected. It is 
needless to publish it here. Written ap- 
peals are seldom very forcible. If the 
reader had seen the wretched women 
themselves, as i saw them, and Leard 
them tell their gruesome tales in the 
simplest of words, punctuated by sobs 
and groans, emphasized by misery and 
squalor, they would be in a condition to 
form some idea of the state of things in 
Armenia. In the village of Begli Akhmed, 
for example, I met a woman of about 
twenty-eight, clothed in ragged pieces of 
dirty carpets. with a pale emaciated boy 
of twelve, suffering from a terrible cough, 
who looked like a typhus patient aged 
only six or seven. I asked her to tell her 
story, and this is what she said: 

**My name is Atlass Manookian; I come 
from the village of Khrt. We were very 
well off, but the Koords took away every- 
thing we had. Everything, Effendi; still 
my poor husband worked for me and the 
child here, though they told us to go. 
One day when [ was bringing bread to 
my husband in the field, they struck me 
on the head and dishonored me. That was 
in the daytime ”’ 

“It was at noon, mother, when father 
used to eat his bread, that they did that 
to you,” broke in the ghost ofachild. I 
never in my life witnessed anything more 
horrible than the sight of those two 
friendless, hopeless wretches, as they 
stood there trembling in the cold, the 
dying child thus simply bearing witness 
that his mother was dishonored in the 
fields by a number of neighboring Koords. 
She went on: ‘I complained to the head 
officer, Sheik Moorad, but the Bimbashi 
beat me cruelly about the head and back, 
and knocked me down. Then, last Spring, 
when my husband was sowing corn, Ali 
Mahmed came up and killed him.” ‘With 
an ax, mother,” said the boy. ‘We are 
now alone in the world, wandering and 
begging, and nobody knows us,” said the 
woman. Having given her some coins, I 
hurried away, vainly striving to shake off 
the horrible impression which clung to 
me, like a hideous ghost, for weeks after: 
wards. 

The massacre of Sassoun sends a shud- 
der to the hearts of the most callous, 
But that butchery was a mercy compared 
with the hellish deeds that are being done 
every week and every day of the year. 
The piteous moans of famishing children ; 
the groans of old men who have lived to 
see what can never be embodied in words; 
the piercing cries of violated maidenhood, 
nay, of tender childhood; the shrieks of 
mothers made childless by crimes com- 
pared with which murder would be a 
blessing; the screams, scarcely human, 
of women writhing under the lash; and 
ali the vain voices of blood and agony 
that die away in that dreary desert with- 
out having found a responsive echo on 
earth or in heaven, combine to throw 
Sassoun and its horrors into the shade. 
Such are the things for which we are 
morally responsible. 

When we consider that seventeen years 
ago the six principal nations of Europe 
pledged themselves by the treaty of Ber- 
lin to secure protection to the Armenians ; 
and when we consider that the atrocities 
going on in that region have been per- 
fectly well known for years to the gov- 
ernments cf these six nations, through 
the reports of their own consuls, and that 
not a hand has been raised to enforce the 
treaty, it is a fresh proof of the need that 
the more merciful and tender-hearted 
half of humanity should be represented 
in government. Of the six rulers jointly 
responsible for the enforcement of that 
treaty, the only one who has taken a 
lively personal interest in the matter and 
really tried to have something done about 
it is Queen Victoria. 
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A GOOD BUSINESS WOMAN. 

The New York Weekly Witness tells of a 
young woman in that city who only'a 
year and a half ago worked twelve hours 
a day for $6 a week in a restaurant down 
town, but is now earning between $60 
and $70 a week and giving employment to 
half a dozen other girls as well. The young 
woman conceived the idea of supplying 
ten cent lunches to young men and wom- 
en employed in the big wholesale stores 
along Broadway, and her present prosper- 
ous condition is evidence of the success of 
the scheme. Every day the business is 
growing, and in a very short time the 
young woman expects she will have to get 
a horse and wagon in order to deliver 
lunches to all her customers between 12 
and 1. 

The young woman started her project 
in the same way a business man would 
introduce a new article. She visited the 
wholesale dry goods stores, the cloak 
houses, the notion stores, in fact all the 
big establishments from Grand Street, 
down to the Battery, getting one or two 
customers in each place. She explained 
carefully that the lunch would include 
two sandwiches, an apple, orange, peach, 
pear or bunch of grapes, and a tart or bite 
of cake, and the moderate price of ten 
cents for all this won her many customers. 
She served seventy five lunches the first 
day, and the next day almost as many 
again. 

Since then her business has shown a 





road to fortune. Every day sandwiches 
of a different kind are served, and different 
kinds of fruit and tarts are delivered. The 
entire lunch is wrapped in tissue paper 
and packed in a neat little card board 
box. The girls employed by the young 
woman start out at eleven o’clock every 
day and begin distributing the box23. At 
one o'clock their work is over. The young 
woman’s customers are not limited to the 
low-salaried workers in the various stores. 
Salesmen, heads of departments, and 
members of the different firms take the 
lunches now. Everyone pays for his 
lunch when he gets it, there is no credit; 
to which fact the young woman probably 
owes & large part of her p-osperity. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, the venerable 
and heloved president of the Rhode Island 
W.S. A., lately contributed the following 
excellent etter to the Providence Journal: 


The letter of Mrs. Bolles in a late issue 
of our piper. setting forth the purposes of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is a timely and judicious appeal to 
the citizens of the State in b2half of an 
important question which must, within 
the next few years, come before the voters 
for decision. 

Although it is twenty-seven years since 
the organization of a systematic effort to 
obtain the suffrage for the women of 
Rhode Island, by which constant labor 
has been put forth to arouse an interest 
in the minds of both men and women in 
this question, it is to be feared that there 
are still a good many persons in the State 
who have never given to this subject anv 
serious consideration; and yet who, if 
they should so consider it, in the light of 
the changes and experiences of all these 
vears, would readily see and admit, not 
only the justice, but the necessity of this 
great reform. For, in thesetwenty seven 
vears, the world has been steadily mov- 
ing. and there is now no civiliz2d nation 
or community where the question of equal 
rights for women has not obtained a foot- 
hold as a subject for sober julgment and 
discussion. At this time, however, the 
admission of women to a participation in 
governmental affiirs is no longer an 
untried experiment. In Great Britain, 
where men who are not householders have 
no vote, women who are householders 
have for manv vears voted on all ques- 
tions except Parliamentary elections, and 
have held offices in towns and cities, vot- 
ing in all municipal affairs. 

The Parliament of South Auctralia has 
recently passed a bill, and Queen Vic- 
toria has sanctioned it with her consent, 
enfranchising the women of that country 
upon equal terms with men, and it has 
thus become a law. 

In the United States of America twenty- 
three States have given the ballot to 
women on school questions, while the 
Territory of Wyoming gave full suftrage 
to women more than twenty years ago, 
and, so beneficial were found to be the 
results that, when that large Territory 
became a State, the word ‘‘male” was left 
out of the Constitution, and thus women 
were placed on the same terms of cit'zen- 
ship in every particular as men. In Kan- 
sas women have had municipal suffrage 
for several years. and are doing excellent 
service in the governing power of the 
cities and towns, especially in the election 
to office of men of good moral character. 
In the State of Colorado, which is next 
door neighbor to Wyoming, in the year 
1892 an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State, giving full suffrage to women, 
was adopted by a majority vote of the 
people, thus making no distinction be- 
tween men and women. This very year 
three women have been sitting as mem- 
bers of the Legislature of that great State, 
taking part in the deliberations and dis- 
cussions with so much dignity and good 
judgment as to win the respect of all 
good citizens. Several measures of moral 
importance have been pronosed and car- 
ried through by their influence, one of 
them being the raising of the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen vears. In 
the Southern States there has been a great 
awakening within the past year. Woman 
suffrage meetings are held and Southern 
women of high standing are publicly 
advocating the cause of equal rights. 

The press and the pulpit of the country 
are also coming round to the support of 
the cause. Probably, as Mrs. Bolles 
Savs, a majority of the newspapers still de- 
ride and condemn it, and speak eontempt- 
uously of the ‘‘New Woman;” clergy- 
men, even bishops, deprecate our demand 
and undertake to define and limit our 
“aphere;” and some women proclaim 
their abhorrence of the prospect of en- 
franishment. Still, the best thought of all 
classes of men and of women throughout 
our broad land is on the side of justice to 
all, which is equality of rights, duties and 
responsibilities, regardless of sex. Intel- 
ligent. conscientious women understand 
that woman suffrage means far more than 
going to the polls, at certain periods, and 
depositing a ballot. It means that the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence apply to women as they do to 
men—self-government for women as for 
men. It means equal choice of occupa- 
tion, with equal pav for equal work; 
equality in the school, in the church, in 
the home, in the State, and, above all 
else, it means the same moral standard 
for men as for women. 

These women have long seen that t’ 
question of moral character is not ¢ 
sidered in the choice and election of 

to ¢ flices of trust and responsibility in 
government. They have been gri 
that their sons should be taught bv p 

lic opinion, that immorality is no bar u 
political preferment. And they have 
come to the conclusion that, as mothers 
of families, it is their duty to share in the 





steady increase, and she is now on the 
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State and the nation. So far is their in- 
fluence in this respect recognized in the 
States where women are voters that politi- 


cal managers are compelled to choose for | 


their candidates men of pure lives, or the 
women will not vote for them. Indeed, 
so vile have become the practices in politi- 
cal action that the opponents of woman 
suffrage object on that ground to the en- 
trance of women into what the men them- 
selves call a ‘*filthy pool.’’ But virtuous 
women, for this very reason, wish to enter 
where their cleansing, purifying influence 
is so sorely needed ; and the leading wom- 
en in this movement know that, as moth- 
ers, wives and sisters of men, they 
only thus preserve the purity of their 
own homes. 

Now, this question is before the people 
of Rhode Island, with the certainty that 
it must soon be decided by the vote of the 
men of the State. A numerously signed 
petition for a constitutional amendment 
is in the hands of the committee of the 
Senate on special legislation, with a fair 
prospect that it will be submitted to the 
voters next year. Let all justice-loving 
citizens, both men and women, give to 
the matter their serious consideration. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, of Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., has published in the Ken- 
tucky Leader a brilliant paper on ‘‘ Woman 
in Politics.”” She considers woman in her 
relation to the ecience and art of govern- 
ment—the administration of public or 
national affairs. 

The popular conception that the idea 
of woman in politics began with Lucy 
Stone in 1847 and is a mere passing fancy, 
she refutes by history sacred as well as 
secular. Mrs. Obenchain shows that the 
women commemorated in the Bible were 
political women, as follows: 

The first government of which we 
have any record is the theocracy founded 
in the Garden of Eden—rather a limited 
political domain. Into this peaceful king- 
dom the serpent comes, bent on the over- 
throw of the rightful sovereign and the 
establishment of Satan’s kingdom on 
earth. With this vast political plot in 
view to whom does he go? ‘To Adam, the 
man? By no means. The crafty enemy 
of souls laughs at the idea of politics 
being out of woman’s “sphere.” He 
knew too well the weak points of both 
man and woman. Not Paradise itself 
could satisfy the woman’s soul. ‘Ye 
shall become as Gods,’’ he says, and the 
spiritual ambition of true womanhood, 
the longing for ‘‘something better than she 
bas known,” fills the soul of Eve, and she 
takes the apple and eats it. Adam would 
have stood up wmanfully against this 
temptation of the devil. He might have 
lived to a green old age in the Garden of 
Eden, and eaten his twelve-o’clock lunch 
every day under the shade of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. A 
wagon-load of the forbidden fruit hanging 
from its boughs would not have tempted 
his utilitarian soul. He had Eve and 
Paradise; what more could the heart of 
man desire? Man is strong to resist the 
devil, but a single apple held out by the 
hand of the woman he loved, and behold 
—a world in moral and physical ruin, a 
lost Eden, an exiled pair—-‘‘the trail of 
the serpent is over us all,” and the 
woman, whether for good or evil, finds 
herself inextricably entangled in ‘‘the 
administration of public or national 
affairs.” 

Think of the exodus from Egypt under 
Moses, and at once we have a vision of the 
Hebrew mother bending over her child, 

- worshipping its beauty, concealing its 
birth by every motherly art, and, when 
concealment is no longer possible, resort- 
ing to stratagem to save the beloved life. 
‘I'he hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world,” and the hand that wove that lit- 
tle ark of bulrushes and placed it ‘‘in the 
flags by the river’s brink” is the same 
hand that swayed the destinies of two 
great nations, and the mother love of this 
Hebrew woman makes her a powerful 
factor in Egyptian and Hebrew politics. 

When the Red Sea is crossed and the 
deliverance from Pharaoh is an accom 

lished fact, we find God’s chosen people 

na great triumphal procession—a scene 
for poet and painter. The patriotism and 
religious enthusiasm of a newly liberated 
people expresses itself in inspired song. 
As we read we hear the magnificent chorus 
rising and falling like the waves of the 
sea: ‘I will sing unto the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and 
his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


The Lord is my strength and song, and | 


He is become my salvation; He is my 
God and I will prepare Him an habitation ; 
my father’s God and [ will exalt Him. 
The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is 
His name.” 

Now, if Moses bad been fashioned after 
the pattern of some of our modern liw- 
givers, he would have said to Miriam: 
**My sister, the publicity of a political 
procession ill suits the gentle nature of 
woman. Retire to your tents, you and 
the rest of the women, and watch this 
thing from afar. You were perfectly in 
your ‘sphere,’ when you sat through the 
Jong dark night and the long hot day 
watching the little ark of bulrushes that 
held my infant form. But circumstances 
have changed. Your place is no longer 
by my side. This is politics, and women 
have nothing to do with politics.” 

Fortunately, Moses said nothing of the 


i) sort, and the greatest of law-givers and 
a statesmen must go on record as an advyo- 
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cate of wcman in politics. For we are 
s' told that ‘“‘Miriam, the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbre] in her 
hand; and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.” So 
the second glimpse we have of woman in 
Old Testament days is as part and parcel 
of a great procession in honor of a politi- 
cal event which would never have, been 


can | 


but for the mother love and sister love | 
| that guarded that little cradle of bul- 
| rushes by the banks of the river Nile. 
The book of Esther is the story of a 
| political intrigue involving a nation’s fate. | 
| Here, again, the central figure is a woman 
—a Jewish maiden, sundered from home 
and friends, endowed with the jewels and 
the titles of royalty, but surrounded by 
all the restraints of an oriental harem and | 
in reality only the petted slave of a weak, 
voluptu'us king. To this young girl, 
homesick, no doubt, and yearning for the 
home and the love of her lost girlhood, 
there come tidings of a terrible disaster 
that threatens her people. What dreams 
| must have haunted the pillow of the poor 
| queen after Mordecai’s message reached 
her ears! The groans of her people, the 
blood cf kinsman and kinswoman, the 
| dead faces of father and mother—all these 
| cried aloud to her for deliverance and 
| help; and when Mordecai says: ‘*‘Who 
| knoweth whether thou art come to the 
| kingdom for such a time as this?’’ it is no 
wonder that the spirit of her forefathers, 
| the intense race-loyalty of the Hebrew, 
rises in her girlish soul and prompts her 
to that immortal deed. 
| Yet, if ever a woman might be excused 
| from listening to the voice of duty, that 
| woman was Esther. Beautiful, pathetic 
| figure! We see her standing in the ‘inner 
ecurt of the King’s house,’”’ trembling 
but resolute, trusting in the God of her 
fathers and in her own beauty, which she 
has innecently heightened by her ‘‘royal 
appare]’ And we tremble with her, fora 
nation’s fate is in her hands and the pres- 
ence of the king may prove to her the 
presence of swift and terribledeath. Had 
Esther been a conservative woman, she 
might have said to Mordecai: ‘This isa 
political matter, my lord, and women have 
nothing to do with politics. It would be 
an unwomanly thing for me to go unbid- 
den into the presence of Ahasuerus. True, 
I might save my people, but my own 
womanliness is dearer to me than the 
lives of a million people, though amorg 
these were my brothers, my sisters, my 
father and my mother. ‘he harem is my 
sphere, and if I venture one step beyond 
its threshold Iam an ‘unsexed creature.’ 
Give me my lute, my jewels, my royal 
robes, my silken couch; I have all the 
rights I want and I deciine to meddle with 
any political matter that concerns the 
rights of others.” 

If Esther had said this, her name wou'd 
have perished with her mortal body. But 
from the scul of the patriot and the 
heroine comes her answer: 

‘For so will I go unto the king, which 
is not according to the law, and if I[ perish, 
I perish.” 

Then, with the tact of a true woman, 
and the diplomacy of a skilled politician, 
she goes before the king, overthrows the 
base designs of the courtier Haman, and 
raises herself and her people to a plane of 
honor and prosperity unknown before. 
Turn the pages of your Bible and see 
what an array of political women look 
forth from its pages, Judith, who ‘walked 
with the angels in her widow’s weeds;” 
Deborah, who ruled Israel forty years; 
Bathsheba, who secured the succession of 
Solomon to David’s throne, and who sat 
on the right hand of Solomon when he 
was ‘‘on his throne,” and many others 
whose influence was not wholly restricted 
to the domain of the kitchen and the 
nursery. I am not in favor of holding up 
the women of any past day and genera- 
tion as models for the women of to-day. 
We must look forward into the twentieth 
century to find a fit model for the woman 
of the nineteenth century. But if the 
women of the Bible are to be held up as 
models for us, let us recognize the fact 
that the most admirable and illustrious of 
these were political women, women who 
concerned themselves in ‘‘the administra- 
tion of public affairs, the art and science 
of government.” 
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HUMOROUS. 


Professor—What terrible affliction did 
Homer have? Pupil—He was a poet, sir. 


7oung Housekeeper—Have you some fine 
salt? Grocer—Yes. ma’am. Young House- 
keeper—Is it fresh?—Judge. 


Miss Bleecker (pat ing her friend on the 
shoulder)—Never say die! Miss Emerson 
(of Boston)—I do not. I always say ‘‘ex- 
| pire.—Judge. 


| “Hit wan do,” said Uncle Zeb to his 
| mule. ‘for a animal to think he’s smaht 
like Brer Rabbit jes’ ’cause he’s got long 


ears.”°— Washington Star. 


‘*Begorra,” said Bridget, as she opened 
a bottle of champagne for the first time, 
‘the blame foo! that filled this quart bot- 
tle must have put in two quarts instid av 
wan !”’ 

The German Element—Doctor, I have 
that awful “tired feeling.” Can't you 
give me a tonic? ‘‘Yes: take extract of 
hops and malt.’ ‘Oh, doctor! That’s 
Teutonic!” 

Ne:bitt—I understand that your son at | 
Harvard is quite a literary character. 
Planter—Oh, yes; he commenced writing 
for money before he had been there three 
weeks. 

Shopkeeper—Yes, 
Washington Street. 
street’s a perfect gold mine. Thoughtful 
Friend—Ah! that accounts for it! I’ve 
always wondered why they are all the 
time digging it up. 


Enterprise.—‘'Pardon me, sir, but I 
heard you tell the gentleman who just 
left you that you would ‘wash your 
hands of the whole affair?’ ‘Well?’ 
“In case you do, may [ hope that you 
will try Wiggin’s soap?”—Life. 





I’ve moved on to 
They tell me that 








NEARLY everyone needs a good tonic at 
this season. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 


‘CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FOOLISH QUJARREL. 
First Biddy Cluckcluck found a nice crust of 
bread, 
But Biddy Cutarkety snatched it instead; 
Then Biddy Brown got it and scampered away, 
And after her ran Biddies Topknot and Gray. 





| 
But with racing and chasing and fighting for it, | 
They could not get time to just nibble a bit; 
And whatdo you think? When their bedtime 
had come, 
Not one of these chickies had tasted a crumb! 
—Selected 
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WHAT WAS THE REASON? 

Belle lived in a big, old-fashioned house 
that stood in the midst of a big, old- 
fashioned garden. It was a large white 
house, and it peeped out between the 
horse chestnuts and waving elm trees to 
watch the crowds of people passing up 
and down the street and around the 
corner. 

This house was a very nice place for 
little girls to to live in, but, for some rea- 
son or other, kittens didn’t like it one bit. 
Belle had had ‘‘just heaps of kittens” 
given her; but they all ran away, and, 
when they didn’t run away, somebody 
took them. 

Ard now another kitten had disappeared, 
which Mrs. Sheldon, the egg woman, had 
brought Belle the night before. It was 
the prettiest maltese kitten ; and Belle had 
named her, tied a bright red ribbon around 
her neck, given her a great big supper, 
and kissed and hugged her ‘most fifty 
times,’’ and then put her to bed in an old 
basket down in the cellar. 

When Belle got up in the morning, no 
kitten was to be found. She had jumped 
out through the cellar window and run 
away, like all the rest of Belle’s naughty 
pets. , 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!” sighed Belle, 
sadly. ‘‘I ’most believe [’ll buy a kitten 
kennel just like Bruno’s, and tie my next 
kitten with a big bouncing chain!” 

Just then the gate slammed, and in 
walked Mrs. Sheldou with the runaway 
kitten tied securely in a willow market 
basket. 

‘She came home this morning, Miss 
Belle!’ she explained; ‘‘and I put on my 
bonnet, and brought her right back 
again!” 

“I’m very glad!” said Belle, mourn- 
fully; ‘but it’s no use, ’cause she’ll only 
run bome again to-night! Oh, dear! [ 
can’t keep one siigie kitten ai all!” 

Mrs. Sheldon laughed at the solemn 
little face looking up into hers so sadly. 

‘*Well, we'll see!” she replied. ‘*When 
I was little, like you, Be © my aunt told 
me as how a cat would i. ver run away 
again if you buttered its toes and turned 
it round the table leg three times, one 
right after the otber; and we’ll try it 
right now!” 

“Oh, do?” exclaimed Belle, excitedly. 
‘Why, won’t that be real fun, Mrs. 
Sheldon !” 

So the bad, naughty kitten was taken 
out to the kitchen, and Mrs. Sheldon but- 
tered her four soft little paws all over with 
butter, and then she put her on the floor, 
and pulled her around the table leg, very 
slowly, three times. 

The kitten didn’t like it; but finally the 
journeys were safely accomplished, and 
she sat over in the corner, washing her 
greased paws as fast as she could. 

‘‘And now she can run about the yard?” 
inquired Belle, joyously. 

‘**\No; I wouldn’t let her for a day or 
two,” answered Mrs. Sheldon; ‘‘and I’d 
forget to tie a ribbon an’ bell onto her 
neck for a spell,” she continued, as she 
put her shaw! around hex shoulders. 

And, do you know, that kitten never 
ran off again, and Belle has her now! She 
isn’t a kitten any more, only a sober, 
sedate, old cat, with a big family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren around her. 

Belle still thinks that it was greasing 
her toes and walking her around the table 
leg three times that kept her from run- 
ning away again, but mamma and I both 
think that Mrs. Sheldon’s advice about 
forgetting the ribbon helped a great deal ; 





but perhaps the most important reason 

was that papa mended the cellar window. | 
What do you think, little reader ?— Mar. 

garet Dane, in the Youth's Companion. 








Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11434 5th Ave. N.Y. 
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one true tonic and blood purifier. 








SHEAR LiKE SUT. ———_— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffs. Wellesley, Smith and Lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decer nial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 








Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., B: ston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C. 

Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
1404 Bacon Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 











di sg COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Sclentificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., Prestdent. 











BAIRD &« MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Meney Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EUREKA Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Klmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 
Mail and Pass nger. 
6.45 AM, ‘entrees 
Jay Express. Parlor cars Boston 
9.00. A.M. to Troy and Saratoga. 


g 00 Sundays only. Accommodations 
. 





A.M. for Troy and Albany. 
. 


A M Passenger accommodation. 
oll. 
3.00 P. 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 
. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 


7.00 P, . Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees, 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch 
burs and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, tr rough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc: mmodatione, or further infor 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 25) Washingt n 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause 
way Str et, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 





The New England Railroad Co, 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.™ 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


| 
| 


| 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL, 

Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Frayxcts H. UnDERWoop 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin.” “The Poet and the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75, 

*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
by By Euiza NELSON Brain (Mrs. Henry W. Blaine 





Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. TRowpriper. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings from the Old English Dramatists. 
CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS- Win: Low (Mrs, Ir- 
ving Winslow). Two volumes, Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Kngland. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WHuLCOX, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make.Way fi ° x yius J. 
a ied or the King. Rev. Fiavivus J. Eropsr 


With notes. 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SamveL ADams 
DRAKE, author of ‘ Our Colonial Homes,” “Nooks 
aud Corners vf New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” ITllus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploitsof andrew Fiek and bis com pan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


Inthe Saddle. By Oriver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Lilustrated by Shute. $1.50, 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes, 


Across Indin, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OL.veR Optic. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Stors of Patriot’s Dav.. Lexington and 
ere By Groros J. VaRNuy. Cloth, illustrated, 
8. 


esnouins nor tBe dag may pe commemorated by 
oom, societies and o hers, giving a complete sto’ 
of that memorable 19th of “April. . - od 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform = ith “Wee Lucey,” in the seri nti 
“Little Prudy's Children.” ys es entitled 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbook of American History. 
By the Liprary Metnop. Fir Secondary Schools. 
Period of thy Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5/ cents, net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MetTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABORAT. RY METL OD, By CAROLINE W,. ThAsE. 
40 centa net. 

In Press—Rt FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their*cl»s8+rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Peema, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.5». 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Doveras 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,” 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. - 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan D. Cueney. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


Making. and Fish HKreeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENP. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss, 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as fel: and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford,”} 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO,, 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that 
I wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pem- 
berton,’’ at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 


Yours truly, 27 
F. W. GASKILL. 

Write us for samples and catalogue 

KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





Ferris’ 





Best for Health, Eco~ 
nomy and Beauty. / 
BUTTONS at t in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RinGc BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—icon't pull off, 
Cord - E Button 
Holes— on't wear out, 
FIT ALL — 





FERRIS BROS.,; 
Mfrs. and Patentees. 
Principal Ofice—3Al Broadway, 
Branch OU ffice—637 Market St.. San 


For Sale by All Leading Retailers, 


New 


York. 
Francisco, Cal, | * 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2), 1895. 











The Woman's Journal. 








BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 21, 1895. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another’, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEETING, 


The New York State W. 8S. A. will hold its 
annual convention in Newburgh, November 
8-12. Railroad rates of one and a third fare 
have been secured; a programme of unusual 
interest is promised, and a large attendance is 
ex pected. 
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REFERENDUM STATE COMMITTEE. 


ACT OF 1895, 
ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE JUNE, 1895, 


Believing it to be for the best interests 
of the Commonwealth that men and 
women should share ¢qually the respon- 
sibilities of its government, we hereby 
urge the women of Massachusetts to 
respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 
ture, as set forth in the above Act, by 
registering and voting in favor of munici- 
pal suffrage for women. 

And we ask all legal voters to consider 
seriously that, while Massachusetts is 
now governed by an aristocracy based 
strictly on sex, it is possible, by voting in 
the »flirmative under this law, to ensure 
‘ta government of the [ whole] people, by 


the [whole] people, for the [whole] 
people.” 
George F. Hoar Sara C. Bull 


ulia Ward Howe 
Mary A. Livermore 
Ednah D. Cheney 
Judith W. Smith 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
Eliza R. Whiting 
Helen M. Winslow 
Mary Q. Kinsman 
Clare H. Burleigh 
Fanny B. Ames 
Ellen Hayes 
Sarah H. Southwick 
Mary C, Sawyer 
Susan S. Fessenden 
Lettie S. Bigelow 
Eliza Trask Hill | 
Emeline Doane Whipple 
Electa N. Walton 
Abby E, Davis 
Eliz. Stuart Phelps Ward 

Taylor 


ohn D. Lon 

. QO. A. Brackett 

flisha S. Converse 
Samuel May 
Albert Clarke 
T. W Higginson 

osiah Quincy : 
Villiam Lloyd Garrison 
Francis J. Garrison 
Charles G. Ames 
Charles Carleton Coffin 
Minot J. Savage 
William W. Crapo 
William E. Barrett 
Henry B. Blackwell 
Thomas Riley 
W. W. Doherty 
Edwin D. Mead 
George S Hale 

oseph E. Fiske 

. A. Hall Mary H 
George A. O. Ernst Lucy Newhall Sawyer 
William I. Bowditch Mary Clarke Smith 
Philip $5. Moxom Anna Gardner 
Henry H. Faxon Anne Whitney 
Alfred S. Roe Ada C. Bowles 
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APPEAL TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


In less than four weeks, registration for 
State election will close in Massachusetts. 
This fall women, for the first time, are 
authorized to vote in Massachusetts State 
elections. Not for State cflicers, it is true; 
nor for any legal or political change in 
their rélations; but as an expression of 
Opinion upon the simple question: ‘Is it 
expedient to extend municipal suffrage to 
women?” 

The law is as follows: 

Sxotion l. All persons qualified to vote for 
school committee shall, at the next State election, 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following ques- 
tion: Is it expedient that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women? 

Sec. 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to 
men and women to register prior to said election. 

For the first time the Legislature has 
recognized the right of women to express 
an opinion in their own behalf. 

No payment of a poll tax or of any tax 
whatever is required. All women have to | 
do is to go before the registrars of their 
town or city, and ask to be registered. If 
they can read and write, have resided 12 
months in the State and 6 months in the | 
town or city, are 21 years of age, and are 
native or naturalized citizens of this couti- 
try, they have a right to be registered as 
voters. Every woman born abroad, who 
has married a native or naturalized citizen, 
is thereby herself a citizen, and can regis- 
ter and vote on the same terms as if native 
born. 

This so-called “referendum” was 
enacted with the confident expectation 
and belief that very few women would 
take the trouble to register and vote, as 
a mere expression of opinion, thereby 
conveying a false impression that a ma- 
jority of women sre opposed; and that a 
majority of men would vote against it. 
Let every woman with intelligence and 
self-respect register and vote, and thus 
defeat this mean conspiracy. Let every 
man urge the women of his houschold to 
register, and ask other women and men to 
vote yes. 

There is not a day to lose. In every 
ward, in every precinct, in every town, 
let there be a house-to-house canvass if 
possible. Remember that the registration 
in Boston and other cities will close on the 
16th of October. 

Women and men of Massachusetts, this 
isa golden opportunity to convert a de- 
vice of the enemy into a Bunker Hii} re- 
verse or a Concord victory. 

Every element of vice and immorality is 
arrayed against woman suffrage. Let every 
friend of good government and municipal 








| dresses, that it has had any bad results 


| inherently incapable 


| and under a great variety of conditions, 


| reform urge women to register without 
delay. 

Circulars concerning the work of the 
Referendum Committee can be procured 
at 35 cents per hundred for distribution. 

The Referendum Committee would be 
glad of any voluntary help they can se- 
cure. Apply at the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St. H. B. B. 


—- 


| 





| MRS, VAN RENSSELAER’S FALLACIES, 


| Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer of New 
| York has written six long articles in op- 
| position to equal rights for women, which 
the ‘‘remonstrants”’ have arranged to fur- 
| nish in stereotyped plates, free of charge, 
_to a large number of newspapers. These 
| articles are not remarkably forcible, but 
| as they are to be so widely circulated, it 
is necessary to review them, in order that 
editors who are willing to give both sides 
|a@ hearing may be provided with answers 
|to them. The readers of the WomMAN’s 
| JOURNAL, to whom these answers will be 
| largely a repetition of well-worn argu- 
ments, are requested to have patience in 
view of the circumstances. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer gays ‘‘all reasoning 
men in the United States” have long 
declared that women will have the suf- 
frage whenever they want it. George 
William Curtis said, years ago: 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal rights they will be 
granted is a confession that there is no 
conclusive reason against their sharing 
them. And, if that be so, how can their 
admission rightfully depend upon the 
msjority? Why should the woman who 
does not care to vote prevent the voting 
of her neighbor who does? Why should 
|8 hundred girls who are content to be 
| dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
| prejudice the choice of a single one who 
| wishes to be a woman and do what her 
| conscience requires? 
| Mrs. Van Rensselaer gays that women 
|do not need to make up their minds 
| whether suffrage is or is not desirable, 
but that all women who are not sure it 

would be a good thing ought to ‘‘raise 
| their voices against it,’’ because it would 
| be “a risk.” It would be more rational to 
say that all women who feel sure suffrage 
would be bad ought to raise their voices 
against it; that all who feel sure it would 
be good, ought to raise their voices for it; 
/and that those who are undecided ought 
/not to raise their voices on either side 
| until they have made up their minds, lest 
“haply they should be fighting against a 
| thing which would really be for their 
| country’s good. Opposition as well as ad- 
| vocacy is a responsibility and ‘a risk.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: ‘‘Woman 
suffrage has never been tested in any way 
| which indicates how it would work in our 
| Eastern States.” The experience of Colo- 
| 





rado and New Zealand, she says, has been 
| too brief to prove anything. It has been 
| brief, but yet long enough to disprove 
the objection that women would not vote 
in any considerable numbers, or that the 
| bad women would be the first to rush to 
the polls. ‘The experience of Wyoming 
has not been so encouraging as the adyo- 
| cates of suffrage desire us to believe,” 
says Mrs. Van Rensselaer. This is dis- 
| tinctly uncandid. There is an overwhelm- 
ing amount of testimony to the good 
reeults of ¢qual suffrage in that State, and 
its advocates have for years had a stand- 
ing challenge, inviting the opponents to 
fiad two persons in all Wyoming who will 
assert, over their own names and ad- 


whatever. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that even if 
the experience of Wyoming had been as 
favorable as it claimed, it would be no 
criterion for the rest of the country. But 
Wyoming is made up of much the same 


| badly. 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: ‘Some pec. | 


work well.” And some other people are 
passionatel y asserting that they know it | 
would work badly here and now—even | 
that they know just how it would work | 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer says, ‘‘No 
one can know anything in regard to the 
matter.” Strictly speaking, this is true. 
But the rational probabilities are that the 


as - 





Opening exercises 5 ee 8 

Introductory Address (by Pres of 
Club, if possible,) outlining the 
status of womenin 1840 .. . 

Prize Essay—Progress of Women 


The first number of the Bulletin is 
ple are passionately asserting that they | devoted to the proposed celebration of 
know it would work well here and row— Mrs. Stanton’s 80th birthday, on Nov. 12. 
even that they know just how it would | Local clubs can make an interesting meet- 
ing by celebrating the day, and the fol- 
lowing programme is suggested : 
10 minutes | Presence. 


She soon won her way to a principalship 
of a sixteen room building. In time she 
married a young merchant and moved 
still farther west. There was nothing 
hid. He knew her cranky notions about 
the use of liquor. She reluctantly con- 
sented to his smoking even in her own 
They had not been married a 
| year before she discovered the taint of 
| liquor on his breath, although he tried 


15 minutes | hard to cover it up by chewing coffee, 


same general characteristics which women 
as voters have shown everywhere else, 
they would also show in New York and 
Massachusetts. 


more conscientiously and wisely than 
men, ‘‘for unless the average of intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness is to be 
raised at the polls, certainly no sane per- 
son can wish to see the suffrage in any- 
way extended.” 


disabilities of Roman 
that the average of intelligence and con- 


lics than among Protestants? When any 
one favors the abolition of the political 
disabilities that still weigh upon Jews 
in some European countries, does he imply 
a belief that the average of intelligence 
and conscientiousness is higher among 
Jews than among Gentiles? Did every- 
one who favored the abolition of the old 
Massachusetts ‘‘blue law,” limiting suf. 
frage to members of the Congregational 
church, believe that the average of intel- 
ligence and conscience was higher among 
men who were not church members? A 
few years ago, when all Americans were 
rejoicing because Gladstone had succeeded 
in enfranchising the agricultural laborers 
of England, did it imply a belief that the 
average of intelligence and conscience 
was higher among agricultural laborers 
than among the rest of the community? 
The assumption would be absurd. The 
rejoicing was over the removal of an 
unjust disability. 

No sane person claims that the average 
of intelligence is higher among women 
than among men. It is, however, very 
commonly believed, and often asserted 
by men, that the average of virtue and con- 
scientiousness is somewhat higher among 
women. The fact that women constitute 
more than two thirds of our church mem- 
bers and less than one fifth of our crimi- 
nals tends to bear out this belief. Since 
American politics are suffering not from 
lack of ‘‘smartness”’ but from lack of con- 
science, the infusion of a larger proportion 
of the conscientious element would seem 
eminently desirable. The fact that the 
vicious classes are almost solidly opposed 
to woman suffrage is another valuable 
“pointer” as to its expediency. It is a 
maxim in war, ‘Always do the thing to 
which your enemy particularly objects.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer says women must 
declare clearly and forcibly that they are 
not convinced of the desirability of suf- 
frage, and warns them that ‘silence will 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer says all woman | 
suffragists imply that women would vote | 


Did every Englishman | 
who favored the removal of the political | 
Catholics believe | 


scientiousness was higher among Catho.- | 


Since 1810 . ....-. 30 minutes 
Address—Women in Education . 5 minutes 
ss ** Industries 5 minutes 
“ ** Medicine 5 minutes 
“ “Law . 5 minutes 
“6 ** Ministry 5 minutes 
“ ‘* Ph lanthropy . 5 minutes 
The Woman of the Year 
2000 . ... 15 minutes 


The Bulletin says: ‘“‘There was a time, 
in 1848, when only one woman asked the 
ballot for her sex,” i.e, Mrs. Stanton. 
As Lucy Stone began in 1847 to lecture 
for woman's rights, including suffrage, 
this is an error. 

The Bulletin can be ordered from the 
office of the Organization Committee, 183 


World Building, New York City. 


~@e, 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN MOVING. 


The Woman's Voice of Sept. 7 makes the 
| following spirited appeal to Massachu- 
| setts women to vote on the so called refer- 
| endum next November: 

ADVANCING FORCES. 

News is coming in from all parts of the 
State of the interest of women in calling 
out as large a vote at the State election as 
possible. Instructions as to the best 
methods are desired. To women in coun- 
try towns, we would suggest that they 
call women who are interested together, 
no matter how few they may be in num- 
ber, and systematically plan to canvass 
the town and interview the women. Get 
some good sister who has a horse and 
carriage to take the party appointed to 
interview the people from house to house. 

Become thoroughly acquainted with the 
arguments that should be used to con- 
vince women that they have a duty to 
perform. Some of the simplest, clearest 
arguments are these: 

First. It is the duty of every woman to 
seize every opportunity to advance the 
interests of women. Women will never 
have the infiuence they ought to have 
until they have the ballot. 

Second. The largeness of the vote will 
be the estimate in many minds of the 
interest women take in the ballot. A 
large vote will be a powerful argument 
for the friends of woman suffrage to use 
when pleading for full suffrage before a 
legislative committee. A small vote will 
be a strong weapon in the hands of the 
enemy to defeat the measure. 

Third. The oftener women go to the 
polls and vote, the more familiar will 
they become with political duties, and the 
more accustomed men will be to seeing 
them there, and thus gradually prejudice 
will die out. 

Fourth. If women consider the ques- 
tion carefully, they will realize that 
municipal suffrage even would give them 





be cited as consent.’”’ Let this be noted 
and borne in mind. For when the remon- 
strants fail, as they will fail, to get out a 
large negative vote of women in Novem- | 
ber, they will undoubtedly claim that 
silence must be interpreted as protest. 

A. 8. B. 


--- “~2> 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BULLETIN. 


The Organization Committee of the 
National-American W.5S. A. will issue a 
monthly bulletin for the next nine} 
months. The first number, that for Sep 
tember, is before us. It says: 

So many questions concerning the 
duties, work and perplexities of local 





sort of people as the rest of the country; 
it contains men and women from all the 
other States, and there is a large foreign 
element in its population. If the voting 
of average women were detrimental to | 
good government, or if the worse class of | 
women were more ready to vote than the | 
better class, it could hardly have failed to 
appear in Wyoming’s twenty-six years of 
eXperience. 

But, Mrs. Van Rensselaer says, none of 
these communities have as big cities or as 
complicated problems as ours. How 
abeut England? There the cities are 
bigger than ours, and the problems even 
more complicated, if possible. Yet 200,- 
000 English women have had the munici- 
pal ballot for a great many years, and 
Mr. Gladstone says they have exercised 
it ‘‘without detriment, and with great 
advantage.” Apparently women are not 
of wrestling with 
the complicated problems of large cities. 
Neither has the womanly character of these 
200,000 English women been perceptibly 
harmed by the exercise of the franchise. 
The experience of Kansas, Canada and 
Australia has been similar. In _ short, 
multitudes of women have been voting 
for years, in hundreds of cities and towns, 


and the predicted evils have nowhere 
manifested themselves. On the contrary, 
the weight of evidence goes to show that 
the results on the whole have been good. 





clubs found their way to our office that it | 
seemed absolutely necessary to tind some | 
more economical medium than personal | 
letters through which our committee 
might speak tu the local workers. The 
Bulletin has come into existence to fill 
this need. It is our intention to fill it so 
full of programmes, suggestions for work 


| and words of encouragement from Na 


tional officers and friends that no local 
club hereafter will dare to falter in’ the 
good work. 
The aim of the Organization Committee | 
is a million members. Wecan gain them 
if every suffragist and every club will 


help. The Bulletin will keep the local 
clubs posted on our progress. I[t will 
keep this goal constantly before the 
minds of workers, and will attempt to 
cultivate ambition in all suffragists to 
help in the attainment of this end. With | 


such an organized army of men and | 
women standing solidly for woman suf- 


frage, no Legislature or politica) party | 
would dare be deaf to our plea for | 
justice. The time to work is now, and the 


thing to do is to organize! organize! 

The Bulletin will be sent to the presi- 
dent of each State suffrage association. 
It will also be sent to the president of 
each local suffrage club auxiliary to its 
State association, and through it to the | 
National. We shall send it also to the 
large contributors to the organization 
fund. Any others may receive it by the | 
payment of 25 cents per year. | 

For the year 1895-96 we shall publish 
nine issues. It is sn experiment, and it 
will depend upon the demonstration of its | 
usefulness and the ,ordiality of its recep- 
tion as to whethe: it will be continued | 
another year. 


| abled to help place in office better men 
| than now hold positions. 


| saloons should exist; whether many of 


| whether they wish to thus vote. 


| poses public funds shall be used. 


| school board. 


| western city as a teacher in public schools. 


great power. By it they would be en- 


They could 
have a voice in saying whether licensed 


the evils now permitted should be allowed. 
By voting at the State election they show 


Fifth. By thus voting, they show 
whether they desire to say how their own 
property shall be taxed, and for what pur- 


|cinnamon and other condiments. No 
break was made till their first baby was a 
year old, then for the first time he came 
home drunk. She made him a cup of 
coffee, but before it was ready he vomited 
all over her nice Smyrna rug. He was 
soon sound asleep and she in the agony of 
despair. What could she do was the 
question. Not a wink did she sleep, and 
before morning she had resolved what to 
do. He was to leave home at two o’clock 
the next afternoon to b2 gone over night. 
She prepared a good breakfast and dinner 
in one, and waited for his appearance. It 
was nearly noon before he made any 
audible sigan of life. She then went to 
him and assisted him in making his toilet. 
Cheerful on her part, but he with shame 
face was cast down. She maintained her 
cheerfulness till the meal was through. It 
was then an hour to train time and the 
depot only two blocks away. ‘George,” 
said she, ‘I have something to say; you 
came home drunk last night and abused 
me as no human being ever did before. 
You never can come into my presence in- 
tox'cated or with tainted breath but once 
more as my husband. I will not bear 
children to a drunkard, to become drunk- 
ards themselves. My baby boy shall not 
grow up with a drunken father if I can 
help it. I give you one more trial, and 
that is more than you would give me. If 
I had done as you did Jast night you never 
would have lived with me another day. 
On your return to-morrow tell what I can 
depend upon. My little earnings are not 
all gone yet, and [ can go back to teach- 
ing as when you found me.” 

There has been no drunken husband or 
tainted breath in that home since, and it 
bas already been over a year. George 
swears he loves her as he never did before. 
It would not be healthy for you to ridicule 
the new woman in his hearing. 


———— —~one-_ -—-—- 


A NEW “COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED.” 
The Massachusetts remonstrants have 
been circulating papers pledging women 
to vote ‘‘No” at the socalled ‘referen- 
dum” on municipal suftrage in November. 
They have also sent the following circu- 
lar letter to a large number of editors: 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OPPOSED 
TO THE EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE 
TO WOMEN, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

Dear Sir: —The Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women are de- 
sirous of presenting the suffrage question 
to the people of this State through the 
daily and weekly press. ‘Io accomplish 
this purpose we have secured a series of 
six articles from Mrs. Van Rensselaer, of 
New York, which we shall be pleased to 
supplv you in plates, through the Ameri- 
can Press Association of Boston, free of 
cost. The articles, proof-sheet of which 
we enclose, cannot fail to be of interest 
to all your women readers; and, as they 
are to be used in installments of one 
column each week, they will not infringe 
on your other reading matter. The suf- 
frazists have for many years scattered 
appeals broadcast, and they work contin- 
uously in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. The 
association opposed to woman suffrage 
was organized in Boston last May, anda 
standing committee of one hundred ap- 
pointed. Through this committee a very 
large increase to the anti-suffrage move- 
ment has been secured during the summer 
months. 

Hoping you can find space to publish 
these articles, I remain, 





Women in cities can follow the lines 


| thus given for this campaign, but they | 
| ought as speedily as possible to form a | 


Ward and City Committee, on the plan 
adopted by the Boston women. Informa- 
tion along these lines will be furnished 
from the headquarters of the Independent 
Women Voters. A great advantage will 
be gained by larger registration for the | 
State election, because the women thus 
registered will be of great aid in the city 
election, in helping to elect a desirable 


Literature should be scattered freely. 
Gratuitous packages will be furnished to 
parties who can use them to advantage. 
Public meetings should be held to arouse 
both men and women. Applications for 
speakers can be made to H. B. Blackwell, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or to 
the headquarters of the Independent | 
Women Voters. 

We have from Sept. 1 to Oct. 16 to| 
register, and women interested in suffrage 
owe it to themselves and their country to 
give every moment of time possible to 
increasing the vote, for this is a critical 
hour. 


——___+e. 


THE NEW WOMAN’S REW WAY. 


While the exploited ‘‘New Woman” is 
largely a myth, the woman of tc-day is 
trying new ways of dealing with serious 
problems. The New Republic, of Lincoln, 
Neb., relates the following: 

The ‘‘New Woman” does things in a new 
way. Miss Summers graduated from an 
eastern college in 1881 and went to a 








Mary L. GUILD, 
Secretary Massachusetts Association. 
P. 5.—Please send all orders direct to 
the American Press Association. 


It is characteristic that no hint is given 


| as to the street, number or city where the 


‘‘office of the secretary” is located. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles, the proof 
sheet of which accompanies this remon- 
strant document, do not seem likely to do 
much harm, but answers to them will be 


published week by week, for the use of 


editors who are in favor of equal suffrage, 
or who are willing to give both sides a 
hearing. Itis a pity that they cannot be 
furnished in stereotyped plates, as the 
anti-suffrage matter is furnished. 


+Oo—______ 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR MRS. CARRIE LANE 
CHAPMAN-CATT. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following is the list of engagements 
for Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt in Chicigo: 

Tuesday, Sept. 24,230 P. M. Political Equal- 
ity League in Women’s Club Rooms. 8 P. M. 
Working Women’s Council at Hull House, 
Gymnasium Hail. 

Wednesday, Sept. 25, 230 P. M. Parlor meet 
ing with Mrs Mary Morgan at Woodlawn. 8 
P.M. Kenwood. 

Thursday, Sept. 26, 2.30 P. M. 
Political Bquality Club. 8 P. M. 
ing on North Side. 

Friday, Sept. 27, 2.30 P. M. 
Equal Suffrage Association, at the Sherman 
House. 8 P.M. Evanston. 

Saturday, Sept. 28, 10.30 A. M. 


North Side 
Mass meet- 


Cook County 


Edgewater. 


3 P.M. UCornelia Club at the Palmer House. 
; Sunday Sept. 29. M. E. Church in Roger's 
Park. 


Bohemian Politi- 
Mass meeting on 


Monday, Sept. 30,3 P. M. 
cal Equality Club. 8 P. M. 
West Side. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 

In behalf of Committee. 
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JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


REGARDING 


FREE DELIVERY. 


Jn accordance with our practice of keeping 
fully abreast of all progressive merchantile 
movements, we desire to announce that, begin- 
ning with 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 3, 1895, 


All purchases at retail will be 


Delivered Free 


At residences in all sections of the following 
cities and towns or in any other place within ten 
miles of our store: 


lin the dedication ceremonies of a new syn- * The hensendiy Convention will meet 








Boston Ilyde Park Revere 
Arlington Lexington Saugus 
Belmont Lynn romerville 
Braintree Maiden Stoneham 
Brookline Medford Waketield 
Cambridge Melrose Waltham 
Chelsea Milton Watertown | 
Dedham Needham Winchester | 
Everett Newton Winthrop | 
Hall Quincey Woburn | 





JohnH. Pray,Sons&Co, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


698 |. WASHINGTON ST. ~ 698 


Opp. Boylston Street. 





MAS&-MEETING OF INDEPENDENT 
WOMEN VOTERS. 


The ‘patriotic women” of Boston held a 
largely attended mass- meeting at the 
People’s Temple Sept. 15, more than 2,500 
being present. They were very enthusi- 
astic. every patriotic allusion being ap- 
plauded. 

After a service of song devotional exer- 
cises were condncted by Rev. Mr. Price. 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill, who presided, said 
that ‘‘the enemy had made a plot to take 
the power out of the hands of the wom- 
en,” and she urged every woman to 
register before Oct. 13. She also made an 
earnest plea to the men present, espe- 
cially members of the patriotic orders, to 
accompany their relatives to the registra- 
tion cflices and help them to do their 
duty. 

After a résumé of the inception and 
work of the Loyal Women of American 
Liberty, Mrs. Hill introduced Mrs. Hulda 
L. Loomis, of Springfield, third national 
vice president of the order, who said that 
if woman only realized her own power, 
she might do a mighty work. Man had 
failed to quell the power of the devil 
because he had refused to allow women 
to assist him. “If Massachusetts women 
had the full right of suffrage, many 
changes would be seen in high places.” 
[Applause.] ‘It is a greatcomfort when 
we go to the State House, and see people 
who look at us as if they wondered why 
we were on earth, to have one man who 
is willing to work for us.” Then she 
introduced Mr. A. L. Aldrich, who was 
received with long-continued sqgman, 
and said in part: 

The great question to be considered is 
whether the women shall have equal suf 
frage with men. Are they not abie tohe Ip 
us in political matters? Cries of * Yes,yes. 
When we send men to the Legislature, aud 
they insult our women, we had better send 
men who are men. We fiid at the State | 
House a mixture of human beings. I | 
have seen men there I have been ashamed | 
of, and these men oppose woman suffrage. 
Others whom we thought we could trust | 
have gone over to the enemy, and we rely 
on the women to place us on the pedestal 
of honest politics. Every citizen ought 
to be a politician, and women will be 
honest politicians. 

He urged the prompt registration of 
both men and women, and told his hear- 
ers how to go aboutit. He laid special 





stress on the value of the caucus, and 
said, ‘here is where the good work is 
done.”’ 


The closing speaker was Mrs. Mary S. 
Howes, of Somerville, who appealed to 
women to do their duty in the matter of 
registration and voting. 


+o 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Rachel Frank, of Oakland, Cal., 
the gifted young Jewess whose study and 
work along theological lines has been 
noted from time to time, preached in 
Temple Emanuel in Sau Francisco on 
Saturday, Aug. 17. She is said to be the 
first woman to have read the Scriptures 
aud preached in a synagogue in that city. 
All the officers of the synagogue approved 
the invitution to Miss Frank, and the 
prayers were read by the rabbi. She | 
spoke without notes, and was easily | 
heard. Twice the usual number of wor- | 
shippers were present. Miss Frank assisted | 





agogue in San Francisco, on Aug. 25, and 
made one of the two addresses on that 
occasion. 

Rev. Irene B. Hester, of Cherokee, Okla- 
homa, is a minister in the Friends’ Church, 
and an evangelist for the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. A _ correspon- 
dent of the Union Signal says of her: 

She has held and assisted in seven re- 
vivals during the past six months,in which 
two hundred souls were saved. She 
preached over one hundred sermons, 
visited and prayed with seventy-five fam- 
ilies, attended sixty prayer-meetings, and 
scattered seven hundred pages of litera- 
ture; has given ten addresses on temper- 
ance, peace and equal suffrage. ‘To ac- 
complish this she has travelled one thou- 
sand miles by private conveyance. She 
never made any charge for her work; 
was donated two dollars and thirty-five 
cents. She says many would gladly have 
given more, but the people in the Strip 
are mostly in a needy condition themselves. 

Mrs. Mary A. Leavens, superintendent 
of the primary department of the Congre- 
gational Sunday school at Faribault, Minn., 
bas taught in the school over thirty-five 
years. 


Miss Lizzie Shaw, who is acting pastor 


| of the Universalist Parish at Oakland, 
| Cal., 


is serving gratuitously, while earn- 
ing her living as a stenographer, a shining 
example of what one woman can do. 

F. M. A. 
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PATENTS ISSUED TO WOMEN. 


The number of women taking out pat- 
ents has increased year by year until in 
1893 there were over 300. The patent 
office bas issued a second appendix to its 
list of patents issued to women, bringing 
the list down to March Jast. 

The cflice was established in 1790, and 
the first patent issued to a woman was in 
1809, to Mary Kies, for a method of weav- 
ing straw with silk or thread. Six years 
later one was issued to Mary Brush for a 
corset. It was not until 1828 that more 
than one patent per year was issued to 
women. In 1862 only fourteen patents 
were issued to women, that being the 
largest in any year up to that time. 

The war developed the inventive genius 
of women, and the annual number of 
patents issued to them increased rapidly. 
Many of them were for either fighting or 
nursing devices. The annual issue in- 
creased Steadily year by year. -In 1870 it 
was 60, in 1880 it was 92, in 1890 over 200, 
and in 1893 over 300. 

The pamphlet gives a classification of 
women’s inventions. This shows that 
wearing apparel leads the list, with 160 
different patents in 30 months. Then 
comes cooking utensils, with 100 inven- 
tions, furniture with 55, heating and 
washing or cleaning apparatus, with 40 
odd each, sewing and spinning devices 
and building apparatus, with about 30 
each, and eduvational and medical appara- 
tus, toys and trunks about 20 each. Other 
lines in which women have tried their 
inventive faculties are baby carriages, 
barrel and bicycle attachments, printing 
and bottling apparatus, boxes and bas- 
kets, clocks, flowers, horseshoes, motors, 
musical instruments, plumbing and pre- 
serving devices, screens, stationary, thea- 





| 
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trical apparatus, toilet articles and type- | 


writer attachments. 

Few of the patents issued to women 
were for entirely new creations. Exclud- 
ing those especially concerning women’s 
work, nearly all the other patents were 
for attachments to some previously exist- 
| ing device, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
18, 1895. 





NEW YORK, AUG. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 
This week the Republican State Con- 
vention is in session at Saratoga. It is 


too early to predict what will be the | 
result of their deliberations, but probably | 


the present board of State oflicers will be 
renominated. This is an ‘off year” so far 
as any executive nominations are con- 
cerned. Neither a Governor nor any 
mayor is to be elected. 
State, Attorney-General, Treasurer and 
Comptroller are to be chosen. Legisla- 
tively it is, however, a very important 
year, as a full Legislature is to be elected, 
both Senate and Assembly, and this under 
the new apportionment, which gives us 
fifty Senators and ove hundred and fifty 
Assemblymen. The candidates for these 


offices are, of course, nominated in their | 4 


respective districts, and the State conven- 
tion will only indirectly influence their 
choice. 

Mr. Edward Lauterbach, our chairman 
in the Constitutional Convention, is tak 
ing a prominent part in the proceedings 


| at Saratoga, but it is not probable that 


anything will be said on our question in 
the resolutions. It has seemed the wisest 
policy not to urge action at this time. 
Every election notice will contain the 
announcement that the woman suflrag« 
amendment will be presented to this new 
Legislature, but to urge action 
party conventions and not secure em- 
phatic endorsement would be so unfortu- 
nate that it seems best not to risk refusal. 





| 
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The Secretary of | 


in Syracuse. We shall have a | 
friends in that body also, but it is doubt- 
ful if any effort to secure endeveoment | 
will be wise. 

The excise question will be the para- 
mount interest in the fall elections. The 
severe enforcement of the law has secured 
a succession of ‘‘dry” Sundays, with the 
admirable result that the number of ar- 
rests has been reduced to a minimum, and 
on one Monday morning the prison cells 
were empty; there was not a solitary 
man or woman to be arraigned as ‘‘drunk 
and disorderly”! 

Last week the Woman’s West End Re- 
publican Club held a meeting, at which 
the excise question was discussed. The 
president, Mrs. Clarence Burns, had to use 
considerable discrimination to preserve 
order and give all who were eager to speak 
a chance. Mrs. Cornelia Stuart Robinson, 
Miss Bertha Welby, and Mrs. J.G. Wentz 
were among the principal debaters. 

One lady said: ‘‘My laundress is an 
Irishwoman, whose husband works on the 
subway. I asked her one day last week: 
‘Mrs. McGee, does the Sunday closing 
inconvenience you any?’ 

*“‘*Inconvenience me? That it don’t. 
It’s a Godsend to the McGee family.’ 

‘*-Doesn’t your husband mind it?’ I 
asked. 

‘**He kicked mightily at first,’ the 
woman answered, ‘but he soon got used 
to it, and now he acknowledges that he’s 
better off. A lot of his wages used to go 
that way.’” 

There was enough opposition to this 
view of the question to make the discus- 
sion a lively one, many members taking 
the liberal view that because some men 
drank to excess on Sunday was no reason 
why those who wanted a simple drink 
should not have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to buy it. 

At the close of the discussion, Mrs. 
Robinson summed up what had been said 
on both sides. and it was found that the 
majority of the club were decidedly in 
favor of the dry Sunday, and maintained 
that, although there was a large foreign 
element in this country, it should conform 
to American ideas and customs. 

The news which comes from Rochester 
that Miss Anthony has again been stricken 
with illness alarms and distresses her 
innumerable friends. Yesterday, while at 
a photographer’s, she fainted, and was 
with difficulty restored to consciousness. 
She was conveyed to her home, and news 
of her recovery is anxiously looked for. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., New York City. 

—_ __- +@»—___. ———_ 
IN MEMORIAM, 
CAROLINE DORR. 

Miss Caroline Dorr died suddenly at 
her home, Hotel Dartmouth, Sept.12. It 
seemed a mercy that this light and active 
spirit was never doomed to endure a 
lingering captivity of the flesh, but 
dropped the fetters of this world as 
lightly. as quickly as she did everything 
else. Miss Dorr was a constant reader of 
the WomMAN's JOURNAL, a fearless and 
devoted advocate of equal rights, and had 
many an incisive comment on those who 
blocked the way. Little patience had she 
with laziness or with imaginary fears, 
flashing the sharp light of a good-natured 
scorn full upon them. Her alert figure, 
and keen, intelligent face, framed in 
clustering gray curls, will be missed at 
this office, which holds remembrances of 
her in the shape of several excellent pict- 
ures of noted women, fruit of her well- 
known interest in historical research, 
which she bestowed upon us. She was 
kind and hospitable, a faithful, generous, 
warm-hearted friend. Cc. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles desires all corre- 
spondents to address her at 193 Western 
Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 

On Sept. 12 took place the marriage of 
Miss Sarah Caroline Allen (daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen) and Mr. 








| Patrick Henry Cooney, at West Newton, 


| Mass. 


| Md. 


on the | 


Many friends will wish the newly 
married couple every blessing. 

Dr. Prince Tannatt Woods, a son of Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, was married. Sept. 
, to Miss Helen Eunice Tyson, at Colora, 
The young couple will be at home | 
after Oct. 1, 166 North Street, Salem, 
Mass. We wish them joy. 

Mr. Charles Garrison, eldest son of the 
present William Lloyd Garrison and | 
grandson of the ‘‘Liberator,” was married 
on Sept. 14 at Osterville, Mass., to Miss 
Margaret Minot Carrett, of ‘Cambridge. 
The ceremony took place at Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace’s summer cottage, which 
was beautifully decorated with flowers. 
About a hundred friends were present; 
and many hundreds more, all over the 
country, will follow the voung couple 
with cordial good wishes. Just now suf- 
frage weddings seem especially to abound. 
It is a good sign. 





CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 






VING 

BUSTLESS. LABOR SAV 
TIN THE WORL 

ia SUN PASTE 


“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





success this year. 


the Association. 
many names were signed to a petition to 
the Legislature, and there was much en- 
thusiasm among friends, and much dis- 
cussion with those invited to leave their 
signatures. Some who came doubting were 
induced to sign, and then brought their 
friends and persuaded them to do like- 
wise. The suffrage ladies cordially thank 
the management for courtesies received. 


Richel L. Child, of Dunlap, Ia., de- 
livered a fine address before the reunion 
of the Western Iowa Veterans’ Associa 
tion. As usual she speaks pointedly in 
favor of woman suffrage. Indeed, she 
says a few words in behalf of suffrage in 
every address she makes, whatever the 
subject, emphasizing the need of women 
asa power for good, in all lines of activity, 
including the ballot. 


The Atlan'a Constitution says: ‘'Mr. 
Henry Clay Fairman’s great romance, 
‘The Third World,’ is to be published by 
subscription. A list began to circulate in 
Atlanta a few days ago, and is filling 
rapidly. The story has no superior, if, 
indeed, an equal, of its class. As along 
serial it magnetized the readers of the 
Sunny South from the first to the last line, 
and as a book it is destined to enjoy equal 
success with the great reading public.” 
The Sunny South, of which Col. Fairman 





Another Volume of 


LOWELL’S POEMS. 


Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirrtin & Company, 
take pleasure in announcing a very interesting 
volume : — 
LAST POEMS 

LOWELL. 

A volume of admirable and characteristic 

poems, artistically printed on the best paper, 

with rubricated title and initials, and exqui- 

sitely bound in polished buckram. With a 

fine new Portrait, regarded by his family as the 

best likeness of Mr. Lowell in his later 
years. 12mo, $1.25 
A Charm for Every Day. 
THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK. 

Passages for Each Day from the Verse and 

Prose of JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A 

beautiful little book, with a fine new Portrait 

of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is of the same character as the Holmes 
Year-Book, which has been exceedingly popular. 
A Notable Book and Life. 
TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMERI- 

CAN ENVOY TO JAPAN. 

By Wiiu1aMm E. Grirris, D.D., author of 

“Japan: In History, Folk-Lore and Art,” 

“The Lily among Chorns,”’ ‘*Brave Little Hol- 

land,”’ etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

The material of Dr. Griffis’s book is of very 
high historic value, and is new to Americans, 
Europeans and Japanese. It consists largely of 
Mr. Harris’s journal while Envoy to Japan, and 
fills the gap in Japanese books between Commo- 
dore Perry’s work and the treatise made after- 
ward by Japan with the United States and 
European nations. Mr. Harris's life in New 
York was exceedingly useful, and is admirably 
depicted. 

A Solution of Present Problems. 
CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPERNAT- 

URAL. 


OF JAMES RUSSELL 


By Kev. Joun H. Denisoy, D. D. Crown, 

8vo, 32.00. 

Dr. Denison offers this book as a contribution 
to the solution of pressing problems—of material 
phenomena, psychic phenomena (including hyp- 
notism ), and spiritualexperiences. It is thought- 
ful, sincere, eloquent, and worthy of the earnest 
attention of good readers. 


A Book Abovt Butterflies. 

FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR. 
By Samve. H. author of ‘The 
Butterflies of the Eastern United States and 





SCUDDER, 





| Canada,’ ete. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, in 

decorative bindirg. $1.50. 

| Dr. Scudder knows all about butterflies and 
their life. his book is written in an engaging 
style; xnd the reader will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, while reading a delightful 

| book, he is following a thoroughly competent 

| guida in fascinating excursions. 

A Touching Story Retold. 


THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPS’s 
most striking stories. With Llustrations. 
Uniform with Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’’ Square 12mo, 75 cents. 
Fourth Edition. 
CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. $1.25. 
‘*4 very delightful story, full of sweetness and 
light.”’ 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 





The lowa State Fair has been a great | 
Financially, it put) 
ten thousand dollars into the treasury of | 
At the Suffrage Cottage | 


is the editor, was the only Georgia paper 
that came out strongly and decidedly in 
favor of equal rights for women when the 
National Suffrage Convention was held in 
| Atlanta last winter. 











SEPTEMBER EXCURSIONS, 


Of all months in ‘the year September is 
the time to visit the mountains. The cool, 
crisp air, cleared by the touch of frost, 
the brilliant sunshine, just warm enough 
for comfort, the glory of the autumnal 
foliage and the splendid coloring of the 
hills, all combine to make September the 
most perfect season for health, sight-see- 
ing and enjoyment. The White Mountain 
excursions offered by the Boston & Maine 
railroad enable every one to visit this 
beautiful region and enjoy its attractions. 
The rates from Boston, Salem, Lowell and 
Lawrence have been placed at a very low 
figure, and as the hotels have made cor- 
respondingly low prices, there is every 
inducement for even the most confirmed 
stay athome to take an enjoyable and 
profitable outing. These excursion tickets 
are good on all regular trains until Oct. 
7. Side trip tickets are also issued, en- 
abling the tourist to visit the summit of 
Mt. Washington, the Profile, Bethlehem, 
the New Mt. Pieasant House, North Con- 
way, Jefferson, Fabyan’s, Crawford’s, 
Whitefield and all points of interest in 
the White Mountain region; also to the 
lovely resorts of the world-famed Lake 
Winnepesaukee. ‘Tickets at city office, 
| 214218 Washington Street, and station 

offices at Boston, Salem, Lowell and Law- 
rence. 

SS, 

WE are just entering on a new season 
and many purchases will have to be made, 
among them is the great item of gloves, 
and to those who have never traded at 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, we would 
say—go there—the gloves are of the best 
qualities, are reasonable in price, and 
polite attention is given to every customer. 








AMUSEMENTS. 








Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tre mont Bt Telephohe 997 Tremont, 
EDWARD E KOSE ..... Lessee and “anager. 
Evenings at 3. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at z. 
Commencing Monday, Sept. 3, 


A Castle Square Production ot 


MARTHA 


by the CastLE Sq. Opera ComPaANy. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 90¢. seen 


ALL Geare RESERVED. 


HOLLIS ,iitttt, 


ISAAC B. RICH . Proprietor and Manager. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 23- 
THE FIRST IN FUN! 


Peter F. Dailey 


And the first time in Boston in J. J. 
McNally's latest laughing success 


THE NIGHT GLERK. 


Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Evenings at 8. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CuHas. F, ATKINSON Manager. 











Commencing Monday, Sept. 23. 


THE BIG NEW YORK HIT! 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Fall Importation 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
has received a very attractive line of 
GLOVES all the Fashionable 
Styles and Popular Colors. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


Vomen’s Educational! and Industrial Union desire 
te call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


in 
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TIME FLIES, 


BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Looking back along life’s trodden way, 
Gleams and greenness linger on the track ; 

Distance melts and mellows all to-day 
Looking back. 


Rose and purple and a silvery gray, 

Is that cloud the cloud we call so black ? 
Eveniog barmonizes all! to-day, 

Looking back. 


Foolish feet so prone to halt or stray, 
Foolish heart so restive on the rack! 

Yesterday we sighed, but not to-day, 
Looking back. 


2 
or 


PHAROS, 





BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


In sudden splendor from the shrouded bay 
Shines out one large, low star; while on the 
shore, 
Capriciously from window or from door, 
The little, glimmering home-lights flit and play. 
And, in its turn, the clear, unfaltering ray, 
That burns as steadily as if it wore 
Conscious, undying power, shail pale before 
The sudden sple: dor of the sunlit Day. 
And yet, O poor, quenched star, it is not he 
That dims thy light,—the proud, all. conquer- 
ing Sun; 
Dependent art thou, truly; but on one 
Of humblest fisher-folk; thou art not free; 
But, in the very work thou hast well done, 
A slave to those who trim the lamps for thee. 
—Christian Union. 
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IF I HAD THE TIME, 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


If I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down fall face to face 
With my better self, that stands no show 
In my daily life that rushes so, 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal; 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 

If | had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 
To look about and to stretch a hand 
To a comrade quartered in no-luck land. 
Ah, God! If 1 might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip -poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God's would rhyme, 
If | had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word could do; 
And | told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 

Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime 

If we had the time! 


oe 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLSDWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XXL. 
“Oh, that we two were Maying! 


Priscilla stole quietly into the bedroom. | 
She did not want to see Dunstane. 

**T must think. I must think!” 

She threw herself on the little white 
bed, thinking. {t was on this same little 
bed that she had woven dreams as a girl. 
Here she had planned her first book. 
Here she had dreamed of the little baby 
coming to her. Here Dollis had been 
born. Here she had lain awake that she 
might feel her little baby in her arms. 
Her arms were empty now. 

**Priscilla !”’ 

Dunstane was calling her. 
wearily. 

‘‘Where have you been all this time? 
You might just as well have gone to the 
concert, for all the good you have done 
tome. You are never here when I want 
you.”’ 

‘*What is it, Dunstane?” 

“Oh, nothing; I can do without it. 
Your face is enough to prevent any re- 
quest I might wish to make.” 

-*If you tell me what it is—” 

‘‘And your voice—it has a nice, cheer- 
ful sound, hasn’t it? You can be gay 
enough when other people are here. You 
only keep your bad temper for me. I 
don’t know what has come to you lately. 
You were miserable enough when you | 
had the child. Now she is gone, you are 
ten times worse.” 


She got up 





‘Ig that all you wish to say?” 

“I wanted the Pall Mali from Mrs. | 
Markham. She was to have brought it. | 
But you needn't go. And don’t stand 
there like a martyr. 
After all, I am happier without you.” 

Priscilla trailed her steps down to Mrs. 
Markham’s fist. She could hear the chil- | 
dren laughing as they played. It a | 
she who had taught them to be merry— 
she, whose heart was breaking. 


“It is a play for grown-up people, for 
mothers. You must wait till you are 
mothers.” 

‘*Learn us another ply, Mrs. Momerie.”’ 
They tugged at her skirts. Priscilla gave 
agreatcry: “It isthe only oneI know!” 

Her voice was on its old dead level when 
she returned to her husband. ‘Mrs, 
Markham is not in, Dunstane, You will 
have to wait for your paper.” 

**] can’t wait; I am too tired. 
to bed.” 

She brought the chair, and helped him 
to bed as usual. When he was settled, 
she stood looking at him, uncertain. Her 
lips quivered. Would he not help her 
against herself ? 

He lifted his head, frowning to see her 
there still. ‘‘What are you waiting for? 
I wish you would go and leave me.” 

‘*Very well; I will go,” she answered, 
despairing. 

She dragged herself into the sitting- 
room and sat down. She must think. 
But she could not think there, with the 
Madonna, and Tobias and the Angels 
looking down at her. Her girlish ideals, 
Dunstane had called them. She went 
into the kitchen. 

There was a strange passiveness on her 
face now. Yet in half an hour she would 
be ‘ta poor thing’—a woman at whom 
even the ’busman might point derisively. 
What did it matter? She could scarcely 
sink lower than she had sunk in these 
months, when she had served Dunstane 
with wifely devotion, and in her heart 
cherished hatred and all uncharitableness 
towards him. She looked at the last 
months. They wore a different complex- 
‘on even from the months of her first dis- 

lusioning. Then she had been strong 
Lo pity the man’s weakness, and her girl- 
ish spirits had carried her safely over the 
shallows. She had been true to him in 
all loyalty, though her eyes had been 
opened to his real character. lt had not 
taken long to find out the man; but sne 
had hidden her discovery, and tried to 
deceive herself as she deceived others. 
And she had been sorry for him, lying 
helpless all day. Love for her husband 
was dead, but she could give him such 
love as she gave Betsy Huggins and the 
other pensioners of her affection. 

But even this had been withdrawn after 
Dollie’s death. She had made another 
discovery ; and she could not forgive Dun- 
stane for letting her child die. His help- 
lessness was not due to paralysis, but to 
its hysterical imitation; and he had sacri- 
fived the baby rather than betray himself. 
This, too, Priscilla had hidden, not up- 
braiding him even in secret. And he 
had rewarded her by denying the one 
thing her heart craved. And, since the 
episode of Mrs. Markham’s baby, he had 
chastised her with scorpions, so that she 
writhed all day under the lash of his 
tongue. She had almost begun to long 
for the hollow gaiety that before had 
maddened her. 

By hard teaching, Priscilla was finding 
out that it is only Love, the Alchemist, 
that can transform life into happiness. 
And there was no love in her life. Since 
Dollie’s death, she had closed her heart 
to the love that still remained to her. 

She was in the chair where she had sat 
holding her little dead baby. But it was 
not Dollie’s weight that she felt on her 
knee. Malden’s head was lying there. 
He was crying because she had lost her 
little baby, and her fingers were stroking 
his hair. It was he that had helped her 
through those terrible days. She went 
with him up the streets of Frodsham, 
when he carried Dollie for the last time. 
She was glad that he had let no one else 
touch her little baby. The tears were 
dropping down her cheeks; slow tears, 
felling heavily, like the drip, drip from 
tardily melting ice. The tears loosened 
the ice round her heart. She felt a glow 
of warmth as she walked with him through 
those days. She bent forward, covering 
her shamed face with her hands, and a 
thrill of humiliation passed over her; tor 
now she knew that she loved Malden. She 
had not suspected it before. There was 
no joy in the knowledge; it filled her with 
the bitterness of another failure. 

She tried to get away from the tumult 
in heart and brain. Her thoughts flew to 
Dunstane, to hide there from the storm of 
passion crashing through her. ‘“‘Goaway 
and leave me. I am happier without you.” 
They were impaled on the iron voice. Ah, 


I will go 


You can leave me. | that was true! Dunstane would be hap- 
| pier with some one in whose eyes he did 


not read discovery of his shame. He had 
never touched her heart. 
‘‘Follow your heart, Priscilla; it will 


never lead you wrong.” It was Malden 


She | who had said that. No, it was Cardie; a 


turned the handle and went into the room. | good woman, and she knew what it was 


Then she paused, her face changing. 
‘‘Children dear, what are you doing?” 
The question silenced the fun, but their 

faces were still gleeful. 

“We're plyin’ at buryin’ ycur little 
biby,” Susie piped up. ‘*Dollie’s deaded, 


and we’re puttin’ her into the bury hole. 


It’s a beautiful ply.” 
“It is not a play for little children,” 





gaid Priscilla, her voice ringing sharply- 


| to love. 


She was so tired of being lonely, so 
very tired of the weary treadmill and the 
weary prison! Follow her heart! She 
knew now that Malden held her heart. 
And yet—she could not deliberately turn 
her back on all that she had valued in the 
old life; her girlish ideals, her loyalty to 
right, her belief in purity, her allegiance 
to that ‘‘Whom God hath joined.” A 





sudden darkness fell upon her thoughts, 
a sudden horror of great darkness. Whom 
God hath joined? But God had not joined 
her life with Dunstane’s. The church had 
not blessed their union; it had been only 
a legal contract. Her thoughts groped in 
the darkness, seeing only the flashing 
will-o’-the-wisp,‘* Follow your heart, Pris- 
cilla.” She rose trembling, putting out 
her hand to the fluttering light. She 
would follow her heart. 

The Queen’s Hall was packed. It was 
the first big concert of the season, and a 
notable one. The Italian Diva was an- 
nounced to sing, and a cluster of lesser 
lights, Antoinette Lomaz among them. 
Miss Cardrew, two empty stalls beside 
her, had no time for regrets. She was all 
excited happiness. 

It was time for Antoinette Lomaz to 
sing. The manager came on. ‘*Madame 
Lomaz was prevented by illness. He beg- 
ged to introduce the clever young soprano, 
Miss Gertrude Tennant, of whom they 
had all heard. It was her first appearance 
in Queen’s Hall. He had great pleasure 
in introducing so charming a débutante.” 
He disappeared, to reappear leading Ger- 
trude. 

Mias Cardrew sat up, stiff and wonder- 
ing. Was that their little Gertrude? 

She stood facing the audience, her eyes 
bright, her cheeks flushed, happiness, like 
the shimmer of her white frock, enfolding 
her. She was not nervous. To-night she 
made her bid for Malden’s love. Surely, 
when he saw her success, when he heard 
her voice filling the great hall, surely he 
would see that she was not unworthy; 
surely he would love her at last. And she 
had chosen her song for him. She would 
tell him in public, loudly, before all those 
thousands, what she dare not whisper to 
him in secret. 

The pianist played the opening bars: 

‘Oh, that we two were Maying!’’ 

They saw her grow deadly pale. Her 
eyes had been caught by Mias Cardrew’s 
white front. She had seen the hollow 
place in the big audience. It was to an 
empty stall that she was to sing. And 
Priscilla was not there, either. 

She looked at the music, and opened her 
lips. No sound came. Her voice had 
left her. The pages dropped from her 
shaking hands. 

‘Stage fright. Poor little thing! 
is pretty, too.” They clapped. 

But, with the thought of Priscilla, a 
memory had come to Gertrude. She saw 
her lying on her bed in mortal agony, 
bearing her pain, facing death without a 
cry. She, too, could be brave; she, too, 
would go down into the Valley of Death 
and make no sound. 

She let the music lie where it had fallen. 
Clasping her hands, she fixed her eyes on 
the high lights in the third tier. The 
pianist, looking at her, played over the 
introduction a second time. She did not 
fail. Clear and full and true the song 
came— 

“Oh, that we two were Maying 
Down the stream of some soft spring breeze, 
Like children with young flowers playing 
In the shade of the whispering trees ! 
Oh, that we two were Maying, 
Oh, that we two were Maying!’’ 

The thrill of excitement in the hall in- 
creased. She was only a child, but no 
one had ever heard that song rendered as 
she gave it. 

“Oh, that we two sat dreaming 
On the sward of some sheep trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist stealing 
Over river and mead and town!”’ 
Oh, that we two sat dreaming 
Oh, that we two sat dreaming !”’ 

The stir subsided; the audience sat 
breathless. They forgot the florid emo- 
tion of the music. The peal of that young 
voice carried all the yearning, all the 
longing, all the pain of all the hearts that 
had ever loved. A great quiet, threaded 
by the song, held the vast hall. Here and 
there a man gripped the handle of his 
seat, 8 woman sobbed. 

And our souls at home with God, with God, 
And our souls at home with God! 

Her voice did not falter. The people 
who were near enough saw the tears drop- 
ping down her cheeks. She nad left the 
platform and was down the steps before 
the applause burst. It rang and echoed 
and broke again, thundering as the hall 
had rarely heard it thunder. The manager, 
rubbing his hands, and smiling and bow- 
ing, had no opportunity for his little 
speech. 

‘*Miss Tennant must be excused. An 
encore was quite impossible, quite—out 
of the question altogether. They would 
hope to listen to her many times in 
Queen’s Hall.” 

They silenced him again. Then they 
settled down grudgingly to listen to the 
Diva. 


She 


(To be continued.) 


—— —+@r — 


A GOOD SUFFRAGE SONG, 


I want to call the attention of suffrag- 
ists to the fact that a “long felt want” 
has been supplied by Nettie B. Christian 
in a good suffrage song entitled ‘‘Ameri- 
ean Citizens Who Cannot Vote.’ The 
music is simple—a solo with an effective 





chorus, the tune “catchy,” and the 
words first rate to sing into the minds of 
the people. Mrs. Stanton would like them. 
I hope this song will be sung at her 
anniversary. Send for it to the Thomp- 
son Music Co., Chicago, Ill. The price 
is 40 cents, but you can get it for 20 cents, 


postpaid. We shall use it at the Kansas 
Annual Meeting. It isa good campaign 
song. LAURA M. JOuNs. 


President Kansas E. 8. A. 


~~ — ——— 


OUR BROTHERS IN BUSINESS, 


There is much common sense in the fol- 
lowing from Womankind: 


The woman who meets men in business 
in a sensible way, thinking no evil and 
expecting none, in 99 cases out of 100 will 
be treated respectfully and kindly ; indeed, 
she will find men much kinder and more 
considerate than women in business deal- 
ings. In the possible hundredth case, 
where a man shows himself a beast or a 
puppy (by the way, I believe a puppy is 
a beast also, but we will let it go at that), 
it is a very weak woman who cannot 
maintain her dignity and teach her in- 
sulter a valuable lesson at the same time. 

During the years in which I was earn- 
ing my living by newspaper writing I have 
been in tenements, cellars, through the 
slums, among chained and guarded con- 
victs—and in drawing-rooms, the worst 
place of ajl, sometimes, my lady—and al- 
most invariably have found men in rags, 
stripes, or broadcloth kind, courteous, 
and helpful. In threading my way through 
narrow by- ways in search of some item of 
news I have stopped to ask questions of 
the denizens thereof, and never yet have I 
found a man so drunk that he did not 
manage to claw his hat off his head, while 
he answered me in respectful though 
somewhat tangled up language. 1 am not 
declaring that all men are saints; in busi- 
ness they will crowd and supplant wom- 
en, which they have a perfect right to do 
if they use honest methods. 

Twice while earning my living I have 
been thrown out of good positions by 
men, not because they wanted or could fill 
the place I had, but through business 
jealousy and by underhand methods that 
would make a horse thief blush; so I am 
prepared to admit that there are mean 
men, but they are in the minority. Men 
are just as good, just as honorable, as 
generous and as worthy of trust and con- 
fidence as the women. It is time that this 
cry of working women agaiist men be 
stopped. If a woman respects herself she 
will be respected; and this is the testi- 
mony of those gifted with beauty as well 
as ordinary plain people like yours truly. 
We find what we look for in this world; 
if we look for evil we find it, if for good, 
our search is doubly rewarded. 





$$ 


MARRIAGES THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
The statistics of marriages are accessible 
enough, but no one can keep the statistics 
of the espousals that might have been. 
Even these, did we know them, might be 
found to vary, like the others, with place 
and period. Mrs. Wynwood, in Zang- 
will’s novel of ‘*The Master,” lays it down 
as an axiom that nine-tenths of the un- 
married women in England have never 
had a proposal—this being, it must be 
remembered, only a man’s guess uttered 
under a woman’s name. On the other 
hand, an American woman of great social 
experience in many cities has committed 
herself to the opinion that the proportion 
is, in America, just the other way. The 
greater flexibility of our society, the 
absence of permanent social distinctions, 
the greater opportunity of self-support, 
all pointin this direction. They make it 
easier for a8 man to declare his love, even 
under unfavorable conditions; and also 
make it easier for a woman to forego the 
opportunity of marriage. The state of 
society described in Mrs. Walford’s novel, 
‘Mr. Smith,” where a whole family of 
respectable and well-bred girls, from the 
moment of the arrival of a well-to-do sin- 
gle man in their village, devote them 
selves to hunting him down and disputing 
which shall have him—this is utterly 
remote from all American ways. Indeed, 
the question asked by a titled Englishman 
at Wellesley College, ‘‘But what effect 
does all this have on their chances, you 
know?” only awakened the inextinguish- 
able laughter of the lady president and 
lady professors so soon as they compre- 
hended what kind of chances he meant. 


-chylus, 


edge of a large town and supporting him- 
self by peddling vegetables, to address a 
letter to the librarian of the public library, 
a dignified and demure maiden, with whom 
he had never exchanged an unofficial word, 
inviting her to share his lot with him. She 
died unmarried, but carried with her 
through life the consciousness that at 
least once in her career she might have 
made an honest man happy if she would. 
The letter in question was eloquent and 
rather plaintive; but he made no apologies 
for asking her to leave a comfortable home 
and share his lot; it was badly spelt, was 
written on very soiled paper, and used at 
least one vivid and graphic expression. 
He invited her, several times over, to 
‘‘make a weld” with him—a figurative 
symbol of matrimony perhaps original 
with the author. 

What effect is really produced upon the 
lives of men and women by the might- 
have-been of a rejected proposal of mar- 
riage? In some cases, no doubt, it leaves 
bitterness behind, perhaps for life. In 
other cases it passes away and is forgot- 
ten. In the intermediate cases it supplies 
a little flickering light of romance to a 
life which might otherwise have been 
prosaic. Miss Wilkins finds abundant 
material in these abortive careers, some- 
times blossoming out into those belated 
nuptials which seem so absurd to the 
youthful imagination, and yet produce, 
doubtless, a kind of genuine‘though frosty 
happiness. Where nothing more comes of 
it, some gleam of recollection may make 
life brighter, and a little faint incense 
may always linger round the early altar. 
Life may be enriched even by the thought 
of a possible love which would, had it 
been fulfilled, have given small happiness. 
One of the most curious things in our 
development is the amount of influence 
we often draw from insignificant or unim- 
portant sources. I» reading a late volume 
describing the literary enthusiasms of an 
eminent author, it is strange to find abso- 
lutely no reference to the books which 
have afforded to many others their most 
important aliment. Plato, Homer, Als- 
Montaigne, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Thoreau—these are not 
so much as named. Emerson and Words- 
worth are barely mentioned; while books 
so slight as ‘“‘Dream Life” and ‘The 
Reveries of a Bachelor” are cited as if 
affording important aid to intellectual 
development. But of what consequence 
is it? We wish to know the athlete’s 
strength; it makes very little difference 
what brand of flour supplied his bread. 
We arsume that meat is required for mus- 
cle, while the elephant and the buffalo 
acquire theirs by browsing on the leaves 
of trees or on the prairie grass. So the 
emotion or experience that bas educated 
us is the real emotion, though the object 
which called it forth be lighter than the 
thistle-down itself. 

The saddest marriages-that-might-have- 
been are those disappointments which 
come from merely worldly obstacles— 
those obstacles which are so abundant 
and gigantic in older countries and so 
much more easily evaded here. In coun- 
tries where every place seems filled, where 
self-support is so difficult as to seem im- 
possible, it may be needful to wait for 
middle life and a comfortable income be- 
fore marriage. But bere, where the open- 
ings are stillso much greater, the stand- 
ards still so much simpler, it is different. 
Instead of a gospel of worldly prudence 
as regards marriage, we need rather a 
gospel of brave imprudence; that young 
people who have health and love and 
energy should take them as their capital, 
should marry on faith and hope and not 
on a certain supply of bank stock and rail- 
way shares. Who has not seen the happi- 
ness that comes from the need of mutual 
sacrifices, the joy of little successes 











It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 





But all this leaves the statistics of pos- 
sible marriage unstated : 
“Of love that never found its earthly close, | 

What issue? Streaming eyes and breaking | 

hearts, 

Or all the same as if it had not been?” 

Thus says Tennyson; but the love itse!f 
remains commonly unknown, ard we rea- 
son in the dark. Some women are silent 
from dignity; others from pride; others 
from kindly feeling. The best basis of 
reasoning is perhaps this: that when we 
see how mauy positively unattractive 
women are actually married, it suggests 
the probability that their single sisters 
aud cousins far more attractive might 
have been married ere now had they but 
been willing. Even the closest obserys- 
tion or the most intimate friendship can- 
not always detect the truth; but some- 
times it comes out unexpectedly either as 
a bit of humor or as an evidence of heart- 
breaking. The writer has known a lonely 
bachelor, dwelling alone in a cabin on the 
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achieved together, the gradual building of 
ahome! The happiest marriages, surely, 
are those which begin in this way, and 
not those which are postponed till the 
freshness of youth is passed—marriages 
which, in order to have something to live 
upon, forego the actual joy of living. 
That poet of the people, Riley, touched a 
chord wellnigh universal when he sang: 

‘*Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Grigsby’s Station, 

There where we used to be so happy and so 

poor. 

The young man in love with the rich 
girl waits for years until he can ‘‘support 
her in the manner to which she is ac- 
customed,” and finds too late that she 
would have flung all away and lived with 
him in jubilant poverty, had he trusted 
her and himself a little more. Yes, the 
saddest of the marriages-that-might-have- 
been are those which ought to have been 
and could have been and were not.—7. W. 
H. in Harper’s Bazar. 


~ ~~ @e— ——____ 


A WOMAN CAPTAIN. 


Mrs. E. O. Putnam-Heaton, in a syndi- 
cate letter, gives a bright description of 
the only woman captain of a passenger 
steamer, as follows: 


At Westport, which is on the New York 
side of Lake Champlain, and is one of the 
gateways to the Adirondacks, the keenest 
interest of the day is felt, though there 
are the hills and the lake and the big 
steamers to look at, when a puff of white 
smoke is seen across the blue waters, and 
a shrill whistle is heard, and then the 
Little Nellie or the Water Lily, as it may 
happen. comes puffing into view, with 
Capt. Philemona Daniels in the pilot 
house, and floats alongside the wharf 
without chafing an atom of paint from 
her side. 

Capt. Philemona’s boat connects with 
the morning train that runs south, to Ft. 
Ticonderoga and Lake George. But if 

ou want to see anything of the captain 

erself, embark with Mrs. Daniels from 
Westport in the afternoon. It’s easy 
sailing, as there is plenty of sea room on 
the big lake, and the stops she makes 
with freight or passengers for the sum- 
mer camps, in the woods along the shore, 
involve no great difficulty. But when, 
after passing Ft. Cassin of 1814 fame, and 
crossing the bar, she begins to run up the 
narrow and crooked Otter Creek, the pas- 
senger is forced to admire the skil) of the 
navigator, and is quite ready toagree that 
the United States inspectors kuew pre- 
cisely what they were about when they 
licensed Philemona Daniels to ‘‘command 
passenger steamers of no greater than 
twenty five tons burden, upon the waters 
of Lake Champlain and its tributaries ;” 
ou can s°e the framed license overhead 
n the wheelhouse of the Little Nellie, 
which Capt. Philemona has bought and 
paid for with her own money. 

Thirty-five years Mrs. Daniels has navi- 
gated the lake with but one brief interreg- 
num. That was about fifteen years ago, 
when Congress passed an act forbidding 
any but licensed pilots to set foot in a 
wheelhouse. Previous to that Mrs. Dan- 
jels had acted as assistant to her husband, 
Capt. George Daniels. She had done this 
because the family was then poor, and it 
was the most natural way for her to help 
along. For awhile Mrs. Daniels chafed 
in inactivity. Her children were growing 
up; skilled help on the boat cost money, 
and she felt more than ever the impulse 
to return to her old occupation. Finally 
she said: ‘I’m going to get a license for 
myself, i fI can’t get into that wheelhouse 
any other way.” You should hear the 
masculine Capt. Daniels tell that story. 
He’s a fine, breezy, handsome fellow, like 
most sailormen, and you wouldn’t believe 
either he or Mrs. Daniels had been on the 
lake as long as they have. Capt. George, 
who is immensely proud of Capt. Phile- 
mona, went to his lawyer to make in- 
quiries. He found that a woman pilot 
was unheard of. ‘Is there any legal bar,” 
he asked, ‘‘to my wife’s getting a pilot’s 
license on Lake Champlain?” 

*‘Don’t know,” said the lawyer. ‘'We’ll 
see the inspector.’”’ The inspector was 
just as much tsken by surprise. He didn’t 
know, but he said he’d write to Washing 
ton. 

The inspector wrote to Washington. 
Nobody could find the word ‘‘male” in 
that new law anywhere, and it was so 
reported. ‘Then Capt. Philemona took 
her examination and got her license. 
There was rejoicing in the Daniels fam- 
ily, you may be sure, that day. 

She has had to take a fresh examina- 
tion every year since, and while she is 
modestly silent about these, Capt. George 
speaks right out in meeting: ‘‘They make 
it just as hard for her as they can,” he 
says; ‘‘a deal harder than for me; but she 
alwayscomes out flying. Why she knows 
every inch of the lake bottom, just like 
she was a mermaid. She knows every 
rock, every shoal and every bit of shore. 
She could run up Otter Creek when the 
water’s lowest with her eyes shut. You 
see she’s just lived on the water.” 

So the Daniels family has two captains, 
and the two captains have two steam- 
boats; that isn’t all. The two sons, 
Fletcher Daniels and Fred Daniels, men 
of thirty and twenty-five respectively, 
act as engineers, one for Capt. George, the 
other for Capt. Philemona. Andso, when 
the Little Nellie is running the regular 
trip to Westport, and the Water Lily is 
chartered by an excursion party for a trip 
to the Thousand [slands or elsewhere, 
it’s all in the family. 

Before leaving Westport one notes 
another instance of the new woman there 
in the shape of a large summer inn run 
entirely by women, with no man in the 
building higher in rank than porter, or 
boots. This is a common enough thing 
in soldier-cursed Europe, but not here. 

In Vergennes, Mrs. Daniels is known 
as an admirable housewife, and a modest, 





retiring woman. She doesn’t like to have 
strangers know that she is a captain, 
and dresses and looks precisely like any 
other mother of a family in middle life, 
giving no sign of her occupation, except 
in the fine color on her face, which is, 
after all, no more than many summer 
girls get in the tennis courts. It is be- 
cause of her sensitiveness as to her occu- 
pation, which amounts almost to super- 
sensitiveness, that the outside world has 
heard little or nothing of Lake Cham. 
plain’s woman captain. 

Twenty-five tons isn’t such a very big 
steamboat. In salt water the Nellie would 
be & tug of modest size. Oo the land- 
locked lake, she has a mite of a cabin and 
an open deck with an awning, and can 
carry 40 or 45 passengers, besides freight 
and baggage. The wheelhouse will hold 
about three people at once. It’s a pleas- 
ant, breezy outlook of a place, and much 
cooler than a kitchen in midsummer. In 


winter the boats do not run on acount of | 


ice, and the captain and engineers then 
have their long vacation. 
The steamship men say that Mrs Dan- 


iels is the only woman commanding a. 


passenger steamboat in the United States, 
as she was the earliest in point of time in 
command of any steam craft. There are 
two or three other women captains now, 
but all in command of freight boats, and 
all having a record of service much shorter 
than that of Capt. Philemona. 

Mrs. Daniels has never had an accident 
—never expects one. She is a cool-headed, 
sensible New England woman, who bears 
her unique distinction very modestly. 
Everybody is proud of her in Vergennes 
-— Westport, and everybody has reason 
to be. 





—_———————“‘~or 
ABSTRACT JUSTICE. 


An editorial upon the conference of the 
Proportional Representation League, in 
the New York Evening Post of August 26, 
contains the following: 


The advocates of the change proposed 
must not only offer a system easily com- 
prehended, but they must show results 
over and above abstract justice in the 
matter of representation. At an earlier 
day in the history of the republic abstract 
justice counted for a great deal, and it 
was believed to be satisfied by the rule of 
the majority, substantially on the existing 
plan. At the present time practical re- 
sults outweight every other consideration. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for Mr. 
Foulke and his friends to show that a 
better Legislature will be the outcome of 
the preposed reform, and not merely that 
the Legislature will be more nearly repre- 
sentative of its constituency, since it 
— be a worse one by reason of that 
‘act. 


This surely is a wonderful combination 
of sentences when one considers its plain 
statement of sad truths, as well as its 
implied admissions. 

Is it possible that after eliminating 
women, idiots and criminals from those 
who are allowed the right of self-govern- 
ment by choosing their representatives, 
the superior intelligence of voters is 
such as to make ease of comprehension the 


Jirst requisite of a new system of voting? 


Will it prove possible for the League to 
“show results over and above abstract 
justice in the matter of representation ?” 
Grant that such results can be attained, 
is it at all certain that such results will be 
‘easily comprehended” by those to whom 
they are to be shown. 

Would that our editor had contented him- 
self with giving a less perplexing problem 
for solution, by asking for results which 
should equal abstract justice! We have 
been so long accustomed to see men sat- 
isfied, and have been so long taught that 
women must be content with results so 
much less than and so far below justice 
as to make this demand for results more 
than just, cruel, if not unreasonable. 

Alas! poor, weak, emotional women, 
with hearts so apt to dominate their 
heads, sympathizing with all forms of 
weakness, humbly ask whether the League 
might not be-allowed to rest for a short 
time after having reached the goal of 
abstract justice? 

We welcome, then, the signs of pity for 
those who must fail to solve the difficult 
problem proposed, so evident in the next 
sentence where the depreciating value of 
abstract justice is so approvingly men- 
tioned; and we fully appreciate the con- 
solation offered in the statement that the 
earlier demand for abstract justice was 
‘satisfied by the rule of the majority, 
substantially on the existing plan.” 

Can there be a sadder proof of the de- 
generacy of the times than this assemblage 
of men—ignoring the abstract justice of 
true majority rule, advocating in their own 
interest a system of voting really worse 
than the formerly condemned ‘‘repeat- 
ing,”’ yet remaining wilfully blind to the 
greater injustice which still disfranchises 
one-half of the people? 

Can the imbecile show less mental per- 
ception, or the criminal more moral per- 
versity ? 

Men of the majority (?) and of the dis- 
franchised minority, to this condition you 
have brought this government by repeat- 
edly denying to women the right of self- 
government which you so earnestly claim 
for yourselves. We charge you to re- 
member that an unjust constituency should 
never complain if unjustly represented, 
and to show yourselves sufficiently intel- 
ligent to expect no other result. It can- 
not be long before intelligent women will 





congratulate themselves that henceforth 
Only the innocent imbecile, the Chinese, 
and women are to be disfranchised. 

Lucy 8. RICHARDSON. 


—_———~Ooor—__—_ 


NO STATE REGULATION OF VICE FOR 
ILLINOIS. 


When the surprising announcement was 
made a few months ago that the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of St. Louis had petitioned 
for the practical licensing of houses of ill 
fame, it was a relief to find that they had 
not done so of their own motion, but had 
been put up to it by the police. 

A similiar report concerning the I[|linois 
Woman’s Alliance proves to be wholly 
unfounded. The Union Signal says: 

In our last issue we called attention to 


the new ‘‘reform” movement inaugurated | 


by the [Illinois Woman’s Alliance for the 
licensing of houses of ill-fame, with medi- 
cal examination for the women, and State 
adoption of the illegitimate children. It 
gives us great pleasure to announce that 
the plan did not originate with the Alli- 
ance as a whole, but was submitted to it 
by the police committee, and, when put to 
the final vote, was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority—all but the three 
members of the committee voting against 
it. The Alliance also placed itself upon 
record through a strong resolution as 
being unalterably opposed to the licensing 
of the social evil in any manner whatever. 
That the victory was so complete is, in a 
large measure, due to the vigilance of the 
w.cC.T.U. At the meeting held in the 
Sherman House, Chicago. Sept. 6, to 
which all interested in the movement 
were invited, there were present, in addi- 
tion to the members of the Alliance, Mrs. 
Barker, Mrs. Rounds, Mrs. Lake, and Mrs. 
Clarke, representing the National, State, 
District, and Chicago Central and West 
Side unions. Each made a stirring ad- 
dress and Mrs. Barker announced that if 
such a bill were to be introduced into the 
Illinois Legislature, or the Legislature of 
any other State, the women of the W. C. 
T. U. would fight it with their every 
power. It is butdue to Dr. Underhill, the 
woman who proposed the measure, to 
state that she has done most heroic work 
in striving to save the poor girls in houses 
of ill-fame from the infamous blackmail 
levied upon them by the police, and she is 
most honest in her convictions that such 
a law would be in the interests of that 
oppressed and down-trodden class, as well 
as in the interests of the children born 
into such cruel conditions. She has only 
failed to see—and alas! how much is com- 
pressed into that ‘‘only”—that the recog- 
nizing of sin asa ‘‘necessary evil” and the 
provisions to lessen its consequences, are 
of all things most opposed to the right- 
eousness of God. 


ee 
FOR UNIVERSITY REGENT, 


The Populists of Nebraska have nomi- 
nated Mrs. Ella M. Peattie for Regent of 
the State University. She is an ‘‘experi- 
enced politician,” says the Woman’s 
Weekly, as she was defeated for director 
of schools in Omaha last year, for which 
position she was nominated by the Popu- 
lists and endorsed by the Democrats. She 
thinks every possible story was circulated 
about her at that time, so enters the race 
for Regent, with the conviction that defeat 
is likely and fame is certain. Concerning 
her townswoman the editor of the Wo- 
man’s Weekly says further: 


Mrs. Peattie has achieved distinction in 
several lines, the highest probably in the 
writing of fiction, though she has been 
employed as editorial writer on the daily 
World Herald for about seven years. Her 
friends think her strong point is her 
dainty, artistic style, which, of courze, 
shows to better advantage in fiction than 
in any other class of literary work. Her 
story, which was published last year in 
the Cosmopolitan, ‘‘Jim Lancy’s Water- 
loo,” was talked of in all parts of the 
United States. Before coming to Omaha 
she was employed on the Chicago Times. 

Mrs. Peattie is a leading member of the 
Omaha Woman’s Club, and an officer of 
the State Federation of Clubs. She is a 
thorough club woman, and has greatly 
aided the Omaha club by har bright sug- 
gestions and deep interest, and will most 
probably be elected to office of president 
of the State Federation this fall. 

This woman candidate has a most 
charming personality. She has lectured 
on & variety of subjects, chiefly literary, 
in several towns and cities throughout the 
State and charms her audiences by her 
sweet smile and gracious manner, before 
she has said a word. 

In her home she is above reproach. She 
has one of the daintiest, best-kept homes 
in all the city. Her three children, the 
youngest of whom is about four years 
old, are the brightest, neatest, best man- 
nered little folks you are likely to meet. 
With her husband they make up her 
world, notwithstanding the fact that she 
has so many interests outside. She be 
lieves the more interest 8 woman has out- 
side, the more she will appreciate and love 
her home. Mrs. Peattie is not yet thirty- 
five years of age, and has ambitions in lit- 
erary lines to do better work than she has 
yet given to the world. 








FULLNESS AFTER EATING. 


I have been troubled with a feeling of 
fullness after eating and also severe head- 
aches. I thought I would try a box of 
Hood’s Pills andthey have done me more 
good than anything I have ever tried 
before. I recommend them to any one 
who is troubled in this way. Mrs. E. J. 
Engel, 30 Dowey St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Hoop's PILts cpre sick headache. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
shoald be made payable to ‘*Massachusétts 
Womasn Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OrPicg, 
Boston, Mass 
a ee 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the'Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Kevser. 
DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 
Freedom t»r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
ag Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Pice , 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 


surpusctheo tabit Cured in I 
to 2 gaze, No pay tillenred 
D°?. 4.STEPHENS. Lebanon, ).: 2 





| MEDIOAL REGISTER 


| BOSTON, MASS, 


| College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Deae 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 











| MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session epenss Sectper lst; ending Mey, . 





and Dispensaries of New York. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialtv; DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
‘ Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
(IN. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Soot. 25,95. A four years 
eefoan Sane ‘port oa hewn 5-y itudents 
u) or advantages to studen 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public’ 
. - 




















Hospitala. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 

Dean 1712 Locust St., Phila. 

— ——____} 
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Be Knit ly fso,ask your dealer forthe 2 

He » | Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread &$ 

S | orsend tencentsinstamps § 

Be or do and receive a sample 

5S spool, 500 yards, by mail. 

58 other You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 

5 Fancy have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 

Work 4 Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART , 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Geores A. O. ERNsT. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLacKwBLL, and Lvoy 

.AnTHONY. Forsale at WomMAN’s JouRNAL 
fice, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass. Price, post 
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SOMERVILLE WOMEN ORGANIZE. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. | 
| 


The women of Somerville, Mass., Sept 
17, organized a ‘‘Ward and City Commit- | 
tee of Women Voters of Somerville.” 

The committee will proceed along lines 
laid out in a prepared plan of campaign, 
but will seek assistance and will assist 
other bodies in the city which believe that 
women are entitled to equal privileges 
with men in electing the city rulers. 

Mrs. Maria F. Hill was chosen presi- 
dent; Mrs. Annie M. Philbrick, vice- 
president; Miss Stella Hall, secretary, 
and Mrs. Carrie A. Jones, treasurer. 

Ward committees were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

Ward 1—Mrs. Anna J. Lombard, Mrs. 
A. A. Moury, Mrs. J. G. Bradiey; 2, Mrs. 
Martha P. Lowe, Mrs. Mary 8. Howes, 
Mrs. A. P. Boyer, Mise Annie Westgate, 
Mrs. Mary Westgate; 3. Mrs. Saran D. 
Field, Mrs. Maria 8. Lowell, Mrs. Drisilla 
Frye, Mrs. Mary E. Rich; 4, Mrs. Matilda 
W.C. Bent, Mrs. 8. Addie Johnson, Mrs. 
M. E. Nichols, Mrs. Alice Henderson aud 
Mrs. Baldwin. 

The organization will push the refer- 
endum question with special reference to 
registering of all women entitled to vote 
for school committee. 

Public meetings will be held. A rally 
will be held this Saturday evening in the 
ha) connected with the Unitarian Church, 
on Highland Avenue. 


—~ 
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MRS, JOHNS IN MINNESOTA, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., SEPT. 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

My work in Minnesota began at the 
annual meeting of the Stute Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, held in the Capital 
Building, St. Paul, Sep:. 10 and 11 ‘The 
Convention was a good working body, 
and the representation was quite general, 
coming from many parts of the State. 
These astute c flicers had taken advantage 
of the low railroad rates to the State Fair, 
now in progress here, in setting date of 
Convention. 

I was glad of this opportunity to urge 
the importance of organization upon the 
women of a number of counties, and to 
interest them in this feature of our work. 
It was voted to make organization the 
special work of the year upon which we 
have just entered. I received many indi- 
vidual promises of co-operation, and a 
oumber of invitations to ‘come over and 
help us.” I wish that the suffragists of 
the State might understand now the very 
easy terms upon which these meetings are 
arranged. Those who live in localities 
where the conditions are difficult would 
feel encouraged to enter upon the work if 
they knew the help they would receive by 
writing to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 183 
World Building, New York City. 

The National American Course of Study 
was warmly commended in Convention, 
and will be entered upon with hearty 
interest in Minnesota. I am confident 
that our Course of Study will strengthen 
our course in many ways, particularly by 
lengthening the days of our Local Asso- 
ciations, and by bringing to us the hitherto 
uninterested. It will also strengthen our 
claim that women will promote good | 
government by intelligent voting when 
once they are invested with the ballot. It 
was said in Couvention yesterday that a 
faithful study of the books of our 
‘*Course”’ will kill ous as nothing else can 
do now the contempt which many men 
entertain for the ability of women to com- 
prehend aflairs of State. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson was re-elected 
President of the State Association of 
Minnesota for the fifth time. This heroic 
woman has labored ia season and out in 
behalf of this cause. She has given in- 
unstintingly of herself and of her means, 
and she feels the burden heavy, but she 
accepted the office for another year, in the | 
hope of pushing ber work to further suc- | 
cess. I hope that there wikl be extra 
jewels in the crowns of such as she when 
they go into the land of rest, for there is 
small recompense here. There ought to 
be fair flowers some time for these, for | 
they find now more of thorns. 

Miss Nelson deplores the loss of Mrs. 
Sarah B. Stearns, who removes soon to 
California to make that State her home. 
Her helpfulness, her strong loyal spirit, | 
will be sorely missed in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Lutz, formerly of South Dakota, | 
now a resident of Minnesota, was a mem 
ber of the convention, and is’ as earnest | 
and enthusiastic in the cause as ever. Her 
voice in sorg and speech was a power in 
the convention. She was elected vice- | 
President-at-large. 

Governor Clough appeared during the 
last session, and was presented to the 
convention, and received with the Chau- 
tauqua salute. He gave a pleasant talk, | 
declared our cause a worthy one, and | 
wished us abundant and speedy success; 
to all of which the president for the con- 
vention made a most felicitous and telling | 
reply. | 

The State Constitution was amended so 
as to put the Associatior, State and local 
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! 
upon a better financial basis. The presi- | 
dent has its corresponding secretary | 
elected from her own town; the newly | 
elected executive committee is considered 
well chosen, and the members of the con- | 
vention went home evidently well pleased | 
with the work accomplished, and promis- | 
ing new auxiliaries. 

This is not intended as a full account of | 
the convention. Doubtless an offi cial re- 
port will soon be forthcoming. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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THOUGHT-LEAFAGE FROM 80UTH 
CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


COLUMBIA, 5. C., SEPT. 16, 1895. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I went up to Columbia last Thursday 
afternoon, the Constitutional Convention | 
having assembled at noon of the preceding 
Tuesday. My friend, Mrs. A. Viola Neb- | 
lett, awaited me at ‘Hotel Jerome,” and | 
welcomed me lovingly. 

I encountered the young Governor of 
South Carolina on the afternoon of my 
arrival, and had a lively talk with him, in | 
which he assured me that our women | 
suffragists ‘‘should have a hearing.” He | 
is a bright, handsome young man of about | 
thirty, with piercing dark eyes and beam- 
ing fuce. He is a bachelor, and his aunt, | 
Miss Lou Gery, and his beautiful young | 
sister Mary make a home for him in the 
gubernatorial mansion. | 

As there were so many of the delegates | 
boarding at ‘'Hotel Jerome” it was easy 
to see them, and next morning Mrs. Neb- 
lett and I bad talks with several before 
going to the State Hcuse. Notable among 
them was Col. Robert Aldrich, of my own 
country, & man with a grand statesman- 
like dome of kead. 

I very quickly made known my desire 
for a seat ‘‘on the floor’ instead of the 
gallery, and claimed my right as a mem. | 
ber of the Press Association. But I no 
sooner asked than I received, and so, in- 
stead of sweltering in the gallery, Mrs. 
Neblett sat with me on the floor, and we 
not only could see and hear better, but 
were more accessible to members, and 
formed many acquaintances. Among the 
friends we met was Hon. George D. Till- 
man, ex-member of Congress, one of the 
ablest and most popular men in the State. 
He is, tirst of all, for “honest elections,” 
and believes the straight road thereto is 
to give tax-paying women the ballot.” He 
says: ‘‘Women always exercise a conser- 
vative influence,and they have wisely used 
the ballot whenever it has been given to 
them; and have not abused it.” 

A good many of the delegates, who 
knew me personally, came up to shake 
hands; but at least one of them said, with 
a smile: ‘I’m going to fight you, Mrs. 
Young, on the question of woman suf- 
frage.” 

We sent in a petition for ‘ta hearing” 
before the Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations, and got it on Friday afternoon, | 
at 4.30. I made an off-hand address, which | 
was most cordially received, and Mrs. 
Neblett read them an excellent and con- 
vincing paper on the value of woman’s 
vote in municipal elections. Corecerning 
this ‘‘hearing’” The State (Columbia’s 
leading piper) said: ‘It looks as if the 
woman suffrage movement bad gained a 
foothold. That is an unexpected situa- 
tion in the committee on municipalities, 
but who can question the right of women‘ 
taxpayers to have a voice in the expendi- 





| ture of their-taxes?” 


On Saturday, Col. Robert Aldrich intro- 


| duced the following resolution in the coa- 


vention : 

The qual fications of voters in the incorporated 
towns and cities of this State, as herein provided, 
Shall be exercised by all citizens sa qualified 
trrespective of sex. 


Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, is now 
| in attendance on the Constitutional Con 
| vention, domiciled ar me 
| Columbia. VIRGINIA OUNG. 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN KANSAS, 


EUREKA, KAN., SEPT. 7, 1895. 


| Editors Woman's Journal: 


Two enjoyable events Have recently 
taken place in Eureka. Miss J. Abbie 
Clarke, under the auspices of the Eureka 
Equal Suffrage Association, gave one of 
her incomparable concerts, ‘Thursday | 
evening, July 27, in the First Congrega.- | 
tional Church of this city, which was | 
tastefully dezorated with sur flowers. | 
Ladies acted as ushers and doorkeepers. | 
Tickets were sold in advance by ladies of 
the city. To Miss Cora Wells are accorded 


the thanks of the entire club for disposing 
of 150 tickets. 

Miss Ciarke, who had appeared earlier 
in the season before the people of Eureka, 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
Mrs. Jeanette Simpson, of Emporia, was 
her accompanist and favored the audience 
with rare selections. Miss Clarke, violin- 
ist of Chicago Musical College, is an 
artist of great ability. The concert was a 
success, socially and financially, netting 


| the Suffrage Association a considerable 


sum. 

Having in our midst Mrs. Hanna, a 
member of the school board of Denver, 
one of the prominent suffragists of Col- 
orado, the ladies of the Eureka Equal 
Suflrage Club gave her a reception at the 
home of their president, Mrs. W. R 
Hardy. Refreshments were served, and 
when the guests departed they were 
unanimous in declaring the evening de- 
lightfully spent. 

The Eureka ladies are preparing for the 
State Convention of the Kansas E. S. A., 
which is to be held here some time in 
November. 

The ladies of the Eureka club anticipate 
furnishing aclub room in the near future. 
Thus, you see, we Kansas women are 
rising from the crushing defeat of last 
fall, and preparing to begin anew the 
battle for our rights. 

IRENE M. STRONG. 
— —_—~@e + -— 


MISSOURI. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have seen nothing from Missouri in 
your columns for some time. She may 
be silent just now, but she is not idle. 
The suffragists of the State reorganized 
last May in St. Louis, and Mrs. E. P. 
Johnson of that city was elected president. 
She will call a meeting this fall in Kansas 
City to take further counsel concerning 
the plan of work necessary to organize 
the State. Kansas City has the largest 
suffrage club in the Stete, xnd its mem 
bers will be expected to do a large work 
in spreading suffrage sentiment. Most of 
the members of thia club are capable, in- 
fluential and wealthy. ‘Their love for the 
cause will be tested by their work. I 
doubt not they are willing to labor earn- 
estly and give liberally in order to bring 
the victory to Missouri. 

Of course we expect great things from 
St. Louis. A number of women live there 
who are noted suffragists. Besides, it is 
the home of the present president, and was 
the home of the first president, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Minor. 

Suflrage sentiment is increasing every 
day.. Women are quietly breaking the 
bonds of custom and entering such fields 
of labor as they can honorably fill. In 
other words, the rank aad file are saying 
little, but they aredoing much. Necessity 
has forced many women into lives of 
activity. Others are anxious to help bear 
the burdens of suffering humanity, even 
if not obliged to earn their daily bread. 
We look to the last named class for an 
enlargement of our work. Organized 
suffrage work must be done by women of 
meavs aud influence, while the laboring 
woman is solving the problem for herself 
as she overcomes the difficulties in her 
path. 

If the women of Missouri have the 
courage to go forward, they may soon 
‘“possess the land.”” But we must be 
willing to bear criticism and meet oppo- 


sition if we would secure the fruit of our | 


hands and have our works praise us in the 
gates. VIRGINIA HEDGES, 
Warrensburg, Mo, 





WOMEN IN BRITISH POLITICS, 


It is now generally conceded that the 
presence of women in a British campaign 
was never before so general or so notice 
able as it was in the last campaign, which 
resulted in the recent change in the gov- 
ernment. Although the fact formed a 
theme upon which much comment of 
both humorous and seriuus kinds was 
based, it has only recently happened that 
& systematic and comprehensive eflort 
bas been made to secure the consensus 
of opinion among british politicians un 
this subject. 

A London paper, which devotes much 
of its space to the current questions of 
the day, and especially to those which 
deal with women in their various spheres 
of effort or duty, is now making a canvass 
among the newly elected members of 
Parliament to secure their opinion as to 
the results of the general appearance of 








women in politics. Up to the present 
time the canvass is not yet complete, but 
so far as the published replies show any- 
thing, they show that the clear consensus 
of opinion is that no harm and much 
good has followed woman’s appearance in 
British politics. 

There is no doubt as to the zeal of the 
British woman of the “upper classes” in 
politics. 
fession, as her 
without the slightest discredit among her 
associates. So to the average, well- 
educated, refined British woman of super- 
abundant energy the chance to do political 


work has been a great and fortunate | 


opening, and she has gone into that work 


eagerly and with apparent success, if the | 


reports of British statesmen on that point 
afford any proof as to the results. 

Of course the British women have been 
eager champions of their candidates, but 
their work has not been merely senti- 
mental, but practical. They have made 
check-lists of voters, have hunted up 
doubtful electors, have gone on errands 
from one end of the district to the other, 
and have done all that self-respecting 
political lieutenants could do. They have 


been of great assistance as clerks to) 


campaign committees, and have taken 


upon their own shoulders much of the | 


routine work which formerly was done 
as a grudged necessity by the men. In 
brief, they not only spoke in public and 


made personal canvasses, but they also | 


did much of the humble routine work 
willingly and eagerly. 

The result has been that, whereas the 
average campaign manager either had to 
oversee most of the routine campaign 
work, or eJse had to pay for having it 


badly done, he found in the last campaign | 


many well-educated, tactful and resource- 
ful assistants, who did the work as well 
as he himself could do it. The result is 


that even the most conservative members | 


of the new Parliament admit that the 
entrance of so many women workers into 
the campaign has been followed by no 
lamentable eflects, but that in many re- 
spects there has been an improvement and 
a higher standard in the methods of 
campaign work. 

ln commenting upon this development 
an American journal, which has neve1 
been remarkable for its own adherance 
to high political standards, says that 


there is ‘‘a general agreement that woman | 


interest in a political struggle than ever 


She could not enter into a pro- | 
American cousin can | 


4 has mot only taken a greater personal | 


before, but that this interest has been, on 


the whole, beneficial.” The added com 


ment is made: 


What is especially notable is that not 
even the most conservative member of 
Parliament has noted any of the evil 
effects which it was predicted would fol- 
low the participation of woman in active 
politics. But it should be said in part 
explanation of this that so far the move- 
ment has not «xtended to the class o 
women from whom the evil effects were 
expected. It was from gentlewomen that 
the new assistance was received. 
have yet to hear from the Lancashire 
lasses and the fishwomen of Billings- 
gate. 


iol 


Yet if the Lancashire lasses and the 
fishwomen of Billingsgate wished to 
enter the field of political work, they 
certainly showed no symptoms of such a 
desire. It is precisely ‘that class that 
refrains from participation in the dis- 
cussion of political problems. Not only 
in New England but in the United Srateés 
the women who take the keenest interest 
in politics and who have been most prom- 
inent in their love for the Union (not 
only to-day but thirty years ago in the 
sanitary commission), are women of s nse, 
of broad education and of great mental 
ability. The fact is significant.— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


HyYpE PARK.—The first meeting for the 
seasun was held with Mrs. Rand at her 
beautiful home on Fairmound. After 
readiug of report of last meeting, Mis 
Humpbrey president, as chairman of com- 
mittee appointed at Jast meeting, read 
a memorial tribute to the memory of our 
late honorary president, Theodore D. 
Weld. The communications from head- 
quarters were read by the secretary, and 
vpinions expressed relative to their con- 
tents. A very pleasant session closed 
with refreshments delightfully served 
and we parted with some who were wit- 
nesses or sharers in the earliest voting 
aitempt years ago in this town. 

E. H. W 


NATICK —Mrs. Mary C. Smith spoke 
befure the Registered Women’s Associa- 
tion of Natick on the afternoon of Sept. 
13 on the subject of the coming vote on 
the referendum. She gave a sketch of 
the plan of the campaign throughout the 
State, and also told something of the | 
work being done in her own town of 
Wellesiey. She urged the importance of 
getting out a large vote, and advocated | 
the plan of districting the town and 
making a house-to-house cauvass. Mrs. | 
Smith spoke earnestly ard was listened 
to with profound attention. A committee | 
was chosen to act with other women’s | 
associations of the town in bringing the | 
matter more fully to the attention of the 
people. Mary R. Esty, Pres. 
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HOLLIS STREET.—Beyond doubt the 
| Strongest farce comedy on the American 
| stage is Peter F. Dailey’s. He comes to 
| the Hollis Street Theatre next Monday 
| evening with John J. MecNally’s “The 
| Night Clerk.” Mr. Dailey has the success 

of his life in the new character written 

|for him by this author. Of the three 
acts the first is laid in bachelor apart- 
|ments in New York, the second in a 
police station, where Mr. Dailey is the 
captain in command, and the third in the 
| Hotel Blasé, where Mr. Dailey is night 
clerk, Great fun is extracted, and ludi- 
| crous incidents are evolved. The scenic 
production is magnificent. Mr. Dailey’s 
company includes Miss Jennie Yeamans, 
Gertrude Fort, John Sparks, Frank Tanne- 
hill, Jr., Raymond Hitchcock, Rita Emer- 
| son, Fred Depew, Bertie Dyar, Ida Reck, 
Eva Butler, Olympia Quartet, William 
Keough, Peter Randall, M. J. Sullivan, 
Hugh Mack, Charles Sturgis, Lawrence 
Sheehan, Alice Hodges, Amy Reeves, and 
Rene Stretti. 


cmmeilianetins 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The opera season at 
this theatre isin its twentieth week. The 
management is giving Boston music of 
the highest artistic worth. In New York 
the managers cater to cheap tastes and 
the drama in the Metropolis is at a low 
ebb. No New York manager would have 
| undertaken such a series of operatic pro- 
ductions. Boston has made this artistic 
| venture successfully. The Castle Square 
productions are leading features of Bos- 
| ton attractions. ‘*New era prices,’’ with 
75 cents as the cost of the best seat in the 
house, are a factor in their immense suc- 
cess. The opera this week, ‘'Martha,” is 
produced exquisitely. Requests have 
| poured in to continue the production. 
The ‘‘new opera every week” policy has 
been a complaint. Many are not able to 
be present every week and so have missed 
some of the best operas. It would be 
| pleasant for the majority of |thesatre-goers 
if the management should push the favor- 
| ites for two weeks. 





| BE very sure and examine the becom- 
ing and attractive veilings which Miss 
| Fisk, 44 Temple Place has just received 

from Paris, your new bonnet or hat will 
| be much more satisfactory if you have 
| One of those pretty veilings. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


STENOGRAPH +R? 


| 
| 





ANOTHER Yes, & 
young lady of two season’s experience as sten- 
ographer and typewriter im a hotel would like @ 
pirmanent position. Vlease write her for refer- 
ences, ete, Address J, A, F., WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
Olilce, Boston, Mass. 

WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
idn, esident oF visiting governess, or ussistant to 
dentist or physician. Address RK. L., WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL ollie, Boston. 

PARTIES VISITING BOSTON ecun find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 

| gaurd to all pointaof interest, chaperon if desired, at 
{75 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 
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Any Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


(‘EUREKA METHOD,”) 





Winner's Kureka In- Organ 
struction Books do for = 
the pupil exactly what a P 
| teacher would do, and in an Piano 
equal length of time. No 
previous knowledge of music Violin 
| is required. Beginning with — 
the first rudiments of the 
subject, the pupil is led. step Clarinet 
by step, by means of simple 
and direct explanations, illus- Flute 
trations, and progressive ex- — 
ercises, to a complete mastery . 
| of the instrument studied. Banjo 
All musical terms are fully 
explained, and the books are Guitar 
an! Illustrated. —— 

3esides the instruction P 
pages, each volume contains Viola 
nearly a hundred carefully 
chosen pieces for the instru- Cello 
ment of which ittreats. This a 
alone would cost from $2 
to $3. if purchased sep- Mandolln 
arately. 

The Eureka Books are in- Cornet 
tended for pupiis living «ta cere nrania 
distance from the music P 
teacher, or for those who can Piccolo 
not conveniently employ one. 

(hey are the most popular Accordeon 
and successful self-instruc — 
ters pullished. 

in ordering ask for **Win- Flageolet 
ners Eureka Method,’’ and 
designate the instrumeat for | Double °ass 
whies it is wanted. Any ee 
volume will be matted : 
postpaid on receipt of Zither 





price. 


75 CENTS. 
Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 
Cc. H. DITSO « CO,. N. ¥. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISILED 1827, 


THE OLDiST FISH MABKET IN Porton. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon cails daily in the eity 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 











C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston, 
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